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EDITORIAL 


T is not my desire to inflict upon readers of THE 

GRAMOPHONE one superfluous word about the crisis in 

mundane affairs which at the moment of writing is 
still at the height of its fever ; but I should consider it 
an evasion of my duty if I did not take this opportunity 
to remind our readers of the immense advantage they 
possess in their interest in recorded music and urge 
them to lose no occasion throughout this coming winter 
to convert their friends and acquaintances to an appre- 
ciation of the intellectual and emotional privileges 
which recorded music can provide for a distracted 
world. 

I ask readers to cast their minds back to seven 
o’clock on the evening of Monday, September 12th. 
At that fateful hour Herr Hitler was due to appear on 
the platform at Nuremberg and deliver a speech 
that might send us to bed that night weighed down by 
the appalling certainty of another world war from 
which those of us who came through it alive would live 
on in a death-in-life of civilization. Turning the knobs 
of the wireless in an attempt to listen with my in- 
adequate knowledge of German to this vital pronounce- 
ment, I failed to hear that voice. I switched from 
Nuremberg to Cologne, from Cologne to Leipzig, from 
Leipzig to Berlin, from Berlin to Stuttgart, from 
Stuttgart to Breslau, from Breslau to Munich, from 
Munich to Hamburg, from Hamburg all the length of 
the Third Reich to Vienna. The result was the same 
everywhere: nothing but a curiously ragged per- 
formance of the Overture to The Mastersingers. It was 
interesting to note that this overture was considered the 
appropriate prelude to what might be a declaration of 
European chaos. By the time I had had to listen to this 
performance for a quarter of an hour I felt that I never 
wanted to hear the overture of The Mastersingers ever 
again. Herr Hitler himself appeared on the platform 
at a quarter past seven and after listening to him for 
fifteen minutes I switched on to the Second News from 
London Regional to hear what rgport the B.B.C. could 
give of the Fuehrer’s speech up to date. As I had 
already gathered he had so far said nothing of im- 


mediate significance. I looked at the programme in 
the Radio Times and saw that at eight o’clock Mr. 
Richard Hughes was to speak on the Birth of a Hurri- 
cane. I decided that if a hurricane was being born to- 
night I would listen in to the accouchement, and I 
switched back to Herr Hitler. By this time, however, 
the Fuehrer’s eloquence had become too torrential for 
my scant German to follow him, so I decided to wait for 
the Third News at 9.40 and listen in to the Promenade 
Concert at Queen’s Hall, switching back from time to 
time to Munich (which was giving the best reception) 
to see how things were going in the Third Reich. 

The Venusberg music! Nobody has a greater admir- 
ation than myself for Sir Henry Wood’s handling of 
an orchestra in the Venusberg music (those Columbia 
records of his have been favourites of mine for a long 
time), but the last music I wanted to hear at that 
moment was the Venusberg music. I looked down the 
programme. Waltraute’s narration from The Twilight 
of the Gods. The Siegfried Idyll. The Siegfried Idyll 
sounded less idyllic when one remembered the Sieg- 
fried Line. Wotan’s farewell ? But Wotan and Thor 
and Odin were seeming on the point of greeting once 
again a most reluctant world. In fact this con- 
founded performance of The Mastersingers overture had 
made Wagner’s music intolerable, and as it was Monday 
night there was nothing else. 

What was to follow? Songs of the Spanish 
Provinces sung by the B.B.C. Singers. If Spain was to be 
the relief from Wagner I did not want to hear the 
B.B.C. Singers but De Gogorza singing some of those 
exquisite Spanish folk-songs on old ten-inch H.M.V. 
discs, or the radiant voice of our lost Conchita Supervia, 
or Lucrezia Bori in a duet with Segurola, or the Galli- 
Curci of once upon a time singing Clavelitos. 1 cut off 
the wireless and played over some of Schubert’s great 
C major Quintet, aware that it was being beautifully 
rendered by my electrical E.M.G., but too grateful for 
the solemn assuagement of that glorious second move- 
ment to perplex myself with attempted comparisons 
between the performance of it electrically and that 
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which I should have heard on the Mark 10B at Barra. 

When it was time for the Third News it had not much 
to offer in the way of consolation. Herr Hitler’s speech 
had left the world in suspense. The Third News was 
followed by Mr. Harold Nicolson who added the last 
touch of gloom the evening required. His talk should 
have been called An Elegy in St. Paul’s Churchyard, so 
urbane was his melancholy. Yet, so persuasive, so 
beguiling was that manner of his that I could not bring 
myself to cut him off. It would have been like slamming 
the door in the face of Melpomene herself. So I 
listened to Mr. Nicolson’s quarter of an hour and at 
the end of it felt like a prisoner in the condemned cell 
when the chaplain had said good-night on the eve of 
execution. I turned back to the Radio Times and 
found that Section C of the B.B.C. Orchestra were about 
to play Schubert’s Tragic Symphony (No. 4 in C minor). 
Now, this is one of my best-loved pieces of music, and if 
I had been looking along my shelves of records for 
something to play on the gramophone I might as easily 
have chosen to play Schubert’s Tragic Symphony as any 
other if it had been available, but just because the 
B.B.C. had decided that that was the music I must 
have on the wireless at that moment I was perversely 
resolved that it was the last music in the world I wanted 
to hear. So I looked at the programme from London 
Regional and found that the alternative to the Tragic 
Symphony was a symposium by Louis Levy with the 
autocratic title ““ You Shall Have Music ”’. I was in no 
mood for dictation, musical or otherwise, and said 
firmly, “‘ I shall not have music, or at least I shall not 
have music chosen for me by the B.B.C.”’ I turned over 
the pages of The Radio Times to see if any other Regional 
programme offered an alternative, but Louis Levy was 
ubiquitous until I reached Scotland where I read that 
Mr. James Dawson was talking about Air Raid 
Precautions in Aberdeen, on learning which I switched 
off the radio and went back to the interrupted per- 
formance on the gramophone: of Schubert’s C major 
Quintet. 

When the quintet was finished I sat back in my chair 
and solemnly asked myself if in all the years during 
which I had been absorbed by the gramophone I had 
ever fully appreciated its magical influence upon the 
mind until this moment. Oh yes, I had repeatedly 
testified in the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE and 
elsewhere to the boon of having the music we wanted 
at the moment we wanted it. I had even explicitly 
warned readers that if another war came the necessary 
restrictions that it would impose upon broadcasting 


would make a gramophone and a good library of 


records indispensable. Nevertheless, I do not think I 
myself realized quite how indispensable until this 
September. 

We do not know of course what restrictions the 
various Governments of Europe would place on 
broadcasting should war break out. We may even 
assume that they do not yet know themselves. It is 
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impossible to suppose that any Government would 
take upon itself the responsibility of stopping broad- 
casting altogether, *because such a step would only 
give a freer field to its enemies. During the last war 
the censorship worked hard everywhere to prevent the 
circulation of authentic news anywhere. Broadcasting 
will render such a censorship ineffective. The only 
chance will be for the warring nations to compete 
with one another as sedulously with the tongue as in the 
last war they competed with the pen. In order to make 
such propaganda effective it will be necessary for every 
nation to broadcast the news it desires to broadcast 
not merely in its own language but also in the languages 
of the other nations engaged in the struggle and of 
neutral nations besides. That means to say we shall be 
asked to listen, at a moderate estimate, to news bulletins 
in about twenty-five different languages every day, and 
I estimate that there will be hardly more than three 
or four hours available for entertainment. Inasmuch as 
most of the population male and female will be unavail- 
able for entertainment we shall either have to listen to 
infant prodigies and senile survivals or, as of course wil! 
be the case, have to content ourselves with gramophone 
records. I readily admit this will improve the standard 
of broadcasting, but I will not admit that during times 
of stress, anxiety and tribulation it will be tolerable to 
have our music chosen for us, and I appeal to enthusiasts 
—I appeal in fact to all the readers of this paper 


because they are all enthusiasts—to take advantage of 


the opportunity which now occurs to impress on all 
their friends and acquaintances who are without 
gramophones or who having gramophones do not make 
use of them with a regularly replenished store of records 
the advisability of starting the gramophone habit and 
the record-buying habit now. There is much to be said 
for and there is much to be said against the Govern- 
ment’s handling of air raid precautions, but against the 
air raid precaution I advocate in the matter of the 
radio there is nothing to be said and for it everything. 
As I write these words the result is not yet known of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s noble indifference to his own 
future renown by staking his present reputation on the 
policy he believes to be right ; but, whatever the result 
may be, there is not a man, woman or child in this 
country who is not aware that this September has 
brought us nearer to European catastrophe than any 
month since August 1914. It is difficult at the moment 
to feel extremely optimistic about the future, and I 
shall hardly be called an alarmist in drawing the atten- 
tion of readers to the necessity of thinking about the 
future in every direction. I know I can assume that 
the readers of this paper will find in their gramophones 
one of the major alleviations of any bad times that may 
be ahead of us, but I am anxious that the many people 
who have rashly supposed that the gramophone could 
be finally superseded by the radio should have brought 
home to them the threat to their enjoyment of the radio 
that a state of war might entail. Nobody can afford to 
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be without a radio set and therefore in emphasizing the 
advantages of the gramophone I am not inviting 
competition. The radiogram has solved the problem of 
making the best of two methods of communicating 
sound. After all the radiogram need not be such an 
expensive invention. There is that Columbia playing- 
desk at 39s. 6d., which gives wonderful reproduction 
through any ordinarily good radio set. I daresay the 
great majority of our readers may not require that 
Columbia model for themselves, but it is a splendid 
model for friends without a gramophone who can be 
tempted by the lowness of the price to convert their 
radio sets into radiograms. H.M.V. have a similar 
playing-desk and I am prepared to wager that both 
instruments are being sold at a loss to encourage the 
acquisition of records. 

And now after saying so much about the altruistic 
action of winning converts to the gramophone and 
thereby helping the market for recorded music I ask 
myself whether we who were converted to the gramo- 
phone long ago are taking the fullest advantage of our 
fortunate position. This reflection was prompted by 
Rimington’s Review of last month, wherein I read 
through the twenty-four pages of records from his 
foreign list in which are included selected recordings not 
found in the General or Connoisseur Catalogue. 
The same reflection might have been prompted by 
Imhof’s continental collection, by the catalogue of 
foreign records at the Gramophone Exchange (where 
close on twenty years ago I first bought records un- 
obtainable elsewhere), and by the special list of records 
stocked by E.M.G. However, Rimington’s Review 
happened to be the particular list which has reminded 
me of the ignorance and lack of initiative I must share 
with the majority of our readers. How can one enlarge 
the circle of potential buyers ? It is difficult enough to 
persuade gramophiles to invest in some comparative 
novelty issued in the ordinary way. I still remember, 
with a touch of rancour against the timorous, that 
Faureé’s lovely piano quartet has been removed from the 
H.M.V. catalogue, presumably because the sale of the 
first edition had been too slow to warrant the issue of 
another. Obviously, the little amount of extra trouble 
involved in consulting firms like those mentioned above 
will be an extra handicap. And it is not merely a 
question of unfamiliar music : it is often a question of 
a performance of a well-known work by a singer or 
orchestra not found in the general lists. I have been 
puzzling my mind to think of a competition in which 
the experience of the adventurous might help the 
unadventurous, and I think I have found one. 

To the reader who sends on or before November 11th 
what in my judgment is the best essay on six recordings 
not listed in the general list of H.M.V., Columbia, 
Decca, or Parlophone we will award four guineas’ 
worth of records, and to the reader in the same com- 
petition whose list of chosen records on which to write 
his essay contains the greatest number of recordings 
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chosen by the sum total of the competitors we will 
award another prize of four guineas’ worth of records. 
I hope I have made myself clear. These competitions 
require a legal rather than a literary pen to draft them. 
One prize is for the persuasiveness and grace of the 
essayist. The other is for the reader who with perhaps 
less persuasiveness and grace represents a majority 
verdict. I do not want.to cramp the style of the com- 
petitors, so I will set 1,000 words as the limit. It is now 
up to gentlemen who write to lecture me on the waste of 
time and lack of cultural utility involved by such 
competitions as voting for the favourite movements of 
symphonies to confront with their Parnassian brows the 
problem of bringing sweetness and light to the heathen. 

The cantankerous correspondent whom I quoted 
last month believes I did him an injustice and writes 
again as follows : 

“TI hope you will forgive another pompous diatribe 
from your ‘ Cantankerous Correspondent ’, but really 
I cannot allow some of your observations to pass— 
however conclusive they may appear to you personally. 

“Talking of chalk and cheese: I think you might 
have paid me the compliment of quoting enough of my 
letter to show my meaning more clearly. I cannot 
remember exactly what I wrote, but I seem to recollect 
an allusion to our previous controversy over Delius’ 
music. And the phrase ‘ Chalk and cheese again ’ is 
rather nonsense unless you justify the ‘ again ’. 

** You have of course an unfair advantage in being 
able to quote exactly what you like from any corre- 
pondent’s letters: no more and no less: for anyone is 
liable to misrepresentation under these circumstances. 

*T notice with deep appreciation of your sympathy, 
that you shudder to think what will happen to my 
aesthetic future if I do not learn how to draw parallels 
between various media of artistic expression. Surely 
that is a matter of opinion? I am far from sure of my 
aesthetic future for a great many reasons, but up to the 
moment your own fear is not one of these. Perhaps it is 
possible to draw parallels between literature and music : 
I am not sure, but I should hesitate to compare Brahms 
with Milton, Delius with Swinburne, Berlioz with 
Byron, and I should positively shudder to compare 
Mozart with Ruskin or Rawsthorne with Mackenzie. 
This company is at least heterogeneous even if it is not 
uniformly distinguished. 

“If you refer to your Editorial of June 1937, you 
will find a reference to one of Swinburne’s poems from 
which you believed you were obtaining the same kind 
of satisfaction as the lovers of Delius obtain from his 
music. I suggest quite humbly that this is no nearer the 
truth than would be the suggestion that this letter of 
mine provided you with a similar satisfaction. It is 
unfair, perhaps to open up old sores: but I object to 
being stigmatized as a Cantankerous Correspondent, 
and feel that I may reasonably try and justify your 
complaint. 

** Without wishing to dwell on the subject too deeply 
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I would suggest once again that your favourite move- 
ment competition is quite valueless: I notice that you 
comment upon my stricture in the current Editorial, 
but you do not shed any new light. Why have you set 
this particular problem ? Perhaps this is enough for 
one instalment. I shall be interested to see which 
fragments of this letter, if any, you pick out for quota- 
tion and misrepresentation ?” 

And here is another cantankerous correspondent : 

“* Some time ago you made scathing comment on the 
gushing writings of several correspondents in the World 
Radio, and very rightly so. You said, I think, that such 
would not appear in the Correspondence column of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. Instead something very similar 
about Toscanini wastes a large amount of room in this 
month’s Editorial. 

I am afraid that your magazine is developing into one 
big Toscanini advertisement. Your reviewer and your- 
self praise records such as Beethoven’s 7th Symphony, 
one of the most wiry, harsh weirdly conducted set of 
records that H.M.V. ever issued. 


Re your remarks also on the bugbear of recording 
percussion instruments in English records. This has 
been surmounted in many English recordings by missing 
them pretty well out altogether. Reverting to the 
Toscanini worship I think there is something bizarre 
about worshipping a man that can maul Mozart’s 
Jupiter like he does. Thank heavens this conductor does 
not record for Telefunken, the only people by the way 
who know how to record percussion, and record 
orchestras conducted by men who evidently are not 
* gods *.” 

Consultation of the invaluable Gramophone Shop 
Encyclopaedia, to the indispensableness of which I again 
call readers’ attention reveals that the whole of 
Smetana’s Suite My Country has been published by 
H.M.V., presumably in Czechoslovakia, in an album of 
ten discs performed by the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra under F. Talich, and I imagine that this 
album is still as easily obtainable through any of the 
firms who specialize in foreign recordings. In this 
country, however, we had until now versions of Moldau 
only, the second of the suite of six pieces, and after the 
usual long period of suspicious conservatism on the 
part of record-buyers this has now become popular 
enough to be frequently reduplicated. Last month we 
had it again beautifully recorded by H.M.V. together 
with the fourth number of the suite, From Bohemia’s 
Meadows and Forests, on three twelve-inch plum discs. 
The performance which is particularly charming has 
been entrusted to the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
under R. Kubelik. I would not say that the second 
piece will ever become as popular as Moldau, but it has 
a simple beauty and sincerity which makes it ineffably 
poignant at this tragic moment in the destiny of 
Bohemia. I do not know the other pieces of the suite, 
but Smetana is always so full of easy melody that they 
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would surely be popular, and accordingly we may hope 
that H.M.V. will issue them in due course. 


The Mastersingers Overture, Moldau and From Bohemia’ s 
Meadows and Forests! Perhaps music has stated the 
problem which still confronts Europe. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


TURNTABLE TALK 


Boom in Bizet 


This is the centenary month of Georges Bizet, who was born 
in 1838. Not quite a one-work man, but only a small part of 
his output was to gain popularity. He has been well served on 
records, and it was a fine gesture to put out that early symphony, 
which to many of us came as a delightful surprise. Bizet was 
one of the first to use saxophones, which have always been 
popular with the French. We remember the saxhorns in the 
Paris version of ‘‘ Tannhauser,’”’ while Bizet wrote for solo 
saxophone in his “ L’Arlésienne ’’ music, too often erroneously 
played by a clarinet. A new complete “Carmen” would be 
a fitting tribute in this centenary year. Was it not Douglas 
Byng who described this work as more bizarre than Bizet? 


Vale 


John McCormack is to retire. His farewell tour is already 
under way. Between September 20th and November 27th, on 
which date he will sing in London (Albert Hall) he can be heard 
in Folkestone, Eastbourne, Cork, Limerick, Dublin, Belfast, 
Newcastle, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Bir- 
mingham, Preston, Leeds and Bristol. And when that is all 
over, we shall be left with a fine array of records dating back 
over many years. Let us hope that there will be one or two 
more to add to the list before the voice of Ireland is for ever dumb. 


Peter Dawson 


This must be the first month for several years that the lists 
are not adorned witha record from Mr. Dawson, who with George 
Baker and Mark Hambourg formed a kind of triumvirate of the 
early days of the gramophone. We have always regretted the 
few opportunities in recent years of hearing this fine singer in 
public, and so we are delighted to find his name among the 
soloists for the new series of ‘‘ Sunday Pops ”’ sponsored by the 
L.S.O. at Queen’s Hall this winter. Mr. Dawson will appear 
on November 6th. 


It Can’t be True 


The latest Toscanini story concerns a ’cellist, who at rehearsal 
was seen to be making the most agonising facial contortions. 
Fearing that the man was in pain, the maestro stopped the 
rehearsal and asked the player if he felt unwell. The man 
replied that he was “‘ quite well, thank you,” and the rehearsal 
continued—but so did the contortions. The story relates that 
after many attempts to elucidate the cause, the conductor 
eventually asked point blank what was the matter. ‘‘ Nothing, 
maestro. I just don’t like music.” 


Strange Omission 


As the Proms come to an end, it strikes us as odd that one of 


the most popular pieces in Sir Henry’s repertory, and one that 
has never lost its place in the programmes, still remains 
unrecorded. Perhaps it is only the atmosphere of the last night 
that breathes life into the Fantasia on British Sea Songs. ‘There 
can be no doubt that those present are simply waiting for Rule, 
Britannia ! 
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GEORGES BIZET (183-75) 


A CENTENNIAL TRIBUTE 
by JOHN W. KLEIN 


4 NE hundred years have passed since Georges Bizet—in Delius’s 
opinion ‘‘ the greatest French composer ””—was born (on 
Cctober 25th) at Paris. It is interesting to note that he was 
twenty years younger than Gounod and four years older than 
Massenet, his two most successful French operatic contemporaries. 
Unfortunately his span of life was only half the length of theirs 
and we may well echo Romain Rolland’s words : ‘“‘ What a 
place he might have taken in French art, if only he had lived 
twenty years longer !” 

But fate decreed otherwise, and Bizet’s work—despite its 
beauty and vigour—is disconcertingly fragmentary. It is after 
all surprising that a man of Bizet’s undeniable genius should 
have created—comparatively speaking—-so little ; somehow one 
cannot help feeling that the musician who was capable of writing 
2 “Carmen” in five months whilst in failing health, did not 
give the world what it had a right to expect from one so splendidly 
gifted. True, he died young, yet so did Mozart, Schubert, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Bellini, Wolf—and yet in each of these 
cases one feels that the composer had to a great extent accom- 
plished his task at the time of his death. Far more tragic, in 
my opinion, is the fate of the great artist who—like Bizet or 
Moussorgsky—appears to have been prevented, partly by adverse 
circumstances, partly by defects of character or judgment, from 
doing full justice to himself and the priceless gift entrusted to him. 

In Bizet’s case there are many extenuating circumstances : his 
health was delicate ; he was obliged to earn a precarious liveli- 
hood by giving lessons and transcribing for the piano popular 
works of minor value, slaving occasionally fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day. This tiresome and monotonous—occasionally 
humiliating—work, from which he shrank with the utmost 
loathing, gradually wore him out before his time. Then, when 
he was at last beginning to make a little headway, the Franco- 
Prussian War rudely interfered with his creative activity ; the 
operatic theatres were more or less at a standstill for almost two 
years ; Bizet feared that his career in France was at an end and 
for a moment even toyed with the idea of emigrating to America. 

Moreover, it must—however reluctantly—be admitted that 
Bizet himself was partly to blame for the scantiness of his output. 
Though he had exceptional facility and remarkable creative force, 
he was at times too strongly influenced by the decisions—occas- 
ionally even the whims—of theatrical managers and also by what 
Gluck has appropriately termed “the perverse vanity” of 
fashionable vocalists. He experienced the greatest difficulty in 
withstanding the inartistic demands of people whom in his heart 
of hearts he despised, but whose power he instinctively dreaded 
and on whose goodwill he felt he was dependent. He was not, 
indeed, the type of musician who goes straight ahead, con- 
temptuously regardless of opposition, with sublime confidence 
in his mission. Like his great contemporary, Moussorgsky, he 
did not always have the courage of his convictions. He was apt 
to lose interest in a work—even though it had previously awakened 
his enthusiasm—if it did not happen to meet with the appro- 
bation of the manager or the singer for whom he had intended it. 
For in his heart of hearts he knew only too well that financial 
success could alone save him from the humiliating drudgery and 
unremunerative toil that had embittered his father’s existence 
and that did, in fact, subsequently shorten his own. 

It would, however, be unjust to accuse Bizet of 
having lacked inner convictions, of having—like Meyerbeer, cr 
even, at moments, Gounod—deliberately pandered to the baser 
passions of the multitude. For despite his desire to conciliate 
his managers, he could never.entirely disguise his real convictions 
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or his innate originality ; he had a sincerity, an outspokenness, 
an ingenuous openness of nature that irritated those who were 
past-masters in the art of intrigue. “‘ If I had been less frank or 
less honest I might have been more successful,”” he once remarked 
bitterly. Saint-Saéns has bluntly declared that the obstacles 
placed in Bizet’s path were frequently the result of the worst 
kind of malignity. ‘‘ The policy imposed on Bizet,” he affirms, 
** deprived us of five or six masterpieces that would now be the 
glory of France.” 

It is difficult for many of us nowadays to appreciate Bizet’s 
creations at their true value. They are too often belittled by 
people with littke—or no—historical sense, who do not in the 
least realise that their composer is one of the prime milestones 
in the development of French opera, people who are not aware 
of the difficulties Bizet had to face and did in fact succeed in 
overcoming. ‘‘ Opéra comique” in Bizet’s time was a fairly 
trivial form of entertainment, which Bizet himself regarded with 
unconcealed disdain and which he incessantly strove to bring 
into closer contact with life and reality. How well he succeeded 
a glimpse at “‘ Carmen”? is sufficient to reveal. The result of 
his efforts was, indeed, as far removed from the traditional 
*opéra comique”’ (with its convention of the happy ending 
which he was after all the first to break down) as it was from 
grand opera, whose portentous solemnity always repelled him. 
Bizet certainly succeeded in creating a new genre, a kind of 
realistic, yet singularly entertaining music-drama, which was 
almost entirely lacking in the absurdities that have rendered opera 
the laughing-stock of so many cultured people. He was, more- 
over, the first French operatic composer to realise the growing 
demand for dramatic plots with rapid action. His initial failure 
was chiefly due to the fact that his Parisian audiences were still 
in the Ambroise Thomas stage—sentimental idyll—and were 
not prepared to welcome the new style : swift, concise, virile and 
at times uncompromising in its realism. 

It is interesting to trace the development of Bizet’s genius 
from his earliest works. Bizet was one of the most exceptionally 
precocious of all composers, one who from the very outset was 
singularly sure of himself. Probably only Mozart and Mendel- 
ssohn have equalled him in this respect. He showed extra- 
ordinary facility in all kinds of directions and was a pianist of 
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the first order at an early age. The recently discovered Symphony 
in C Major (written at the age of 17) is—whatever its youthful 
defects—one of the most astounding examples of precocity in 
all music. Apart frem a rather conventional finale, there is a 
striking individuality about this work; the technique and 
ingenuity it displays can hardly be too highly praised. It is, 
moreover, characterised by a quality of delicacy and even 
subtlety most unusual in one so young. Its most delightful and 
personal movement is undoubtedly the second—an “ adagio ” 
of tender lyrical charm, and great melodic beauty, but the follow- 
ing “allegro”’ is also typically Bizetian in its spontaneity and 
irresistible gaiety. 

“The Pearl Fishers,”’ Bizet’s first full-length opera, has fre- 
quently been denounced as “‘ bad Verdi,” and there are, indeed, 
one or two scenes that do reveal Bizet as a rather slavish imitator 
of the great Italian maestro. His emotions and ideas do not 
always succeed in expressing themselves in this early work in an 
absolutely sincere and personal way. He also occasionally 
loses grip of the drama in a delightful—but too frequently lyrical 
—exercise of his art. On the whole, one has to admit that the 
first act alone is entirely satisfying. Yet the mind behind this 
music was already a remarkable instrument, vigorous, swift, 
assimilative, with an astonishing sense of the dramatically 
effective. There are impressive pages in ‘‘ The Pearl Fishers ” 
that already reveal Bizet at his best and most characteristic. 
The little dance that opens the opera is a positive marvel of 
freshness and vigour, whilst the great duet in the first act has a 
touch of visionary beauty and a sustained grandeur that render 
it one of the most inspired pages in the opera of his time. 

Bizet’s second opera, “‘ The Fair Maid of Perth,” is a charming 
and fragrant work, but it is undoubtedly the least dramatic of 
all his operas. As a matter of fact, there was singularly little 
in the inane libretto—that shocking travesty of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel—that could be properly exploited from a purely dramatic 
point of view. But to denounce the. opera as “a mere imitation 
of Meyerbeer,” as Landormy has done, is absurd. Bizet— 
like Mozart—was a born opera-composer capable of writing good, 
even excellent music on a subject imposed on him and for which 
he did not in the least care. There is a delicacy of touch, a happy 
grace, an almost pensive charm that reveal a new aspect of 
Bizet’s genius and that have endeared the work to many otherwise 
severe judges, despite its dramatic shortcomings and its fairly 
frequent concessions to the “ perverse vanity” of the singers. 
Besides, how characteristic of the later Bizet is already the 
romantically tender Serenade, the electrifying ‘“ Dance 
Bohémienne ” or the enchanting little minuet in the last act ! 
Bizet’s genius could never be entirely stifled, even in these early 
works, even when he was striving most feverishly to attain the 
popular success of his dreams. It is, indeed, understandable that 
“The Fair Maid” has always had its admirers, though it is in 
‘ome respects so little Bizetian. Sir Thomias Beecham con- 
sideis it one of the most delightful of all operas, whilst Mr. 
Ernest Newman has affirmed that there are certain things in it 
that Mozart himself could not have bettered. 

Whenever Bizet was depressed at his lack of success in’ the 
operatic field, he thought of devoting himself to symphony or 
oratorio. After the failure of “‘ The Fair Maid,” he completed 
his “ Roma” Symphony ; after the fiasco of ‘“‘ Carmen” he 
set to work on an oratorio, “ Sainte Geneviéve de Paris.” But 
there was always something savouring of despair inthese attempts; 
Bizet had not—and knew that he had not—the symphonic 
temperament. The ‘“ Roma” Symphony (so stupidly and 
inappropriately termed the “Roma” suite) is again a com- 
promise. Bizet seldom succeeds in achieving a wholly individual 
mode of utterance. He was cbviously striving—somewhat 
against the grain—to write in the approved classical style, with 
an occasional glance at Mendelssohn or Weber. Yet “ Roma” 
is not simply a pale imitation ; there are moments when it lives 
with a life of its own, and it certainly do s succeed in revealing 
a new phase of Bizet’s genius. The first movement has a breadth 
and dignity that surprise and impress us; there are also moments 
of delightful charm and piquancy when Bizet timidly—but 
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unmistakably—reveals a more personal style. And there can 
be no denying the vigour and verve of the final movement ; it is 
Bizet at his most exuberant. His joie de vivre flashes out with 
truly enchanting effect. 

There was a gap of four years between “ The Fair Maid ” 
and “ Djamileh,” Bizet’s next important work. By many this 
one-act opera is considered the turning-point in the composer’s 
career, by others it is denounced as unoriginal and uninspired. 
Bizet himself—on the whole, a fairly good judge of his own work 
—triumphantly proclaimed that he had at last struck out.a path 
of his own and that he would never swerve from it again. And 
there can be little doubt that ‘“ Djamileh ” reveals a definite 
personality. It is surely one of the most subtle and delicate 
one-act operas ever composed by a musician of genius. How 
skilfully and charmingly does Bizet succeed in creating the 
requisite atmosphere ! Perhaps in a sense he devotes more care 
to the frame than to the picture itself, and his interest in the 
landscape appears to dwarf that in the characters. Yet it would 
be churlish to blame him entirely for this ; there was too little 
in the plot (which is woefully lacking.in dramatic feeling anc 
climax) that could fire his imagination, whilst the characters— 
as conceived by the librettist—are distressingly insipid. Bize' 
courageously made the best of a bad job, and succeeded in creat- 
ing an essentially original and vital work. There is surely nc 
more ravishing music than the deliciously piquant and picturesque 
little prelude (almost Stravinskian at times) and the melancholy 
and haunting romance of the Nile boatsmen—a jewel in a 
setting of marvellous and dream-like beauty. It is scarcely 
surprising that after this enchanting opening the tenor’s first ai 
—charming though it is—jars.on us. Yet—despite the fact that 
the level of inspiration appears to drop fairly precipitately after 
this scene—there is much that is rare and lovely in the rest of the 
work. There are passages whose naive and delicate charm 
recalls Mozart ; there are moments in which the later Bizet— 
impetuous and exuberant—is vividly revealed. The electrifying 
dance of the “‘ Almée” is the harbinger of some of the most 
stirring pages of “Carmen” and “ L’Arlésienne,” whilst the 
lament of Djamileh, infinitely sad, of such poignant beauty, is 
yet one further instance of a growing intensity and depth in 
Bizet’s art. 

1872 was a decisive year in the composer’s life. In this year 
he created ‘‘ Djamileh ” and was ‘“‘ absolutely convinced ” that 
he had at last found his way. In this year he wrote the incidental 
music to “ L’Arlésienne ’’—at last a genuinely inspiring subject 
—and the illustrious Daudet—displaying more insight than the 
music critics—dedicated his moving work to “‘ mon cher et grand 
Bizet,” the unknown composer who had as yet met with nothing 
but disdain and failure. Finally, it was in 1872 that Bizet 
decided that the subject of Prosper Mérimée’s “‘ Carmen ” was an 
eminently suitable one for an opera and timidly proposed it to 
Du Locle, the Director of the ‘‘ Opéra Comique.” By the end 
of the year the composer had been commissioned to write a full- 
length opera on the subject he had himself chosen (the only 
theme he had ever been allowed to choose for himself; every 
other libretto had been foisted upon him against his will). 

It is regrettable that ‘‘ L’Arlésienne ” (Bizet’s most poignant 
work) should never be performed in its entirety outside France. 
The subtle and brilliant music is marvellously apt and appro- 
priate to the drama for which it was written ; it underlines every 
passing thought, every touch of emotion with the most delicate 
skill and the most acute psychological insight. It is con- 
sequently highly inartistic to separate this finely sensitive music 
from its context, and even more so to provide us—as is so fre- 
quently done—with a mutilated version of the original “ uite ” 
so skilfully arranged by Bizet himself and culminating in the 
poignant “ Carillon.” In a misguided endeavour to render the 
“* suite” more palatable to the general public, the “ Carillon ” 
—which is incomparable in its blend of exuberant gaiety and 
intense, heart-searching pathos—is frequently replaced by the 
bustling “‘.Farandole.” A more fearful anti-climax after the 
simple and tender beauty of the “‘ Adagietto ” can scarcely’ be 
imagined. ' 
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“Time is short., One must not die without having given 
what is in one,” wrote Bizet some time before his death. As 
though he had a presentiment that he was already doomed, he 
hurried thrcugh his marvellous achievement of ‘‘ Carmen ” in 
less than six months. Friends noticed something feverish and 
tense in his manner and attitude. Yet though the music occasion- 
ally reflects this state of mind, it is, on the whole, more gay and 
exuberant than that of Bizet’s earlier works. 

The French theatre possesses no more compelling creation 
than ‘‘ Carmen.” ‘There is a new and indescribable source of 
life in this work ; the intoxicating beauty of mere living has 
perhaps never been so well expressed. Already the opening bars 
of the prelude are the most eloquent proof of this. It is sad to 
think that owing to the fact that the work has—like “‘L’Arlésienne”’ 
—become hackneyed, its unique qualities 
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It is as though Bizet were saying : ‘‘ My friends, whilst everybody 
is engaged in looking at these beautiful girls, admiring their 
grace and carriage and gorgeous clothes, listen to me, listen, and 
you cannot listen intently enough.”’ It is at such moments that 
the true musician in Bizet—the subtle, delicate and profoundly 
original musician—comes into his own. 

Frequently the stage spectacle is so brilliant that the vast 
majority of spectators scarcely notice such brief snatches of 
exquisite and elusive music. Neither is much attention paid 
to the significant little terzetto that immediately precedes the 
final duet. Mercedes and Frasquita warn Carmen of her danger 
to the accompaniment of a curiously suggestive melody that 
throws light on a peculiar aspect of Bizet’s music—the strange 
underlying current of almost pleasurable excitement that is 
rarely absent, even when the situation 





(above all, its extraordinary inventiveness) 
are generally overlooked. I doubt if there 
is a more convincingly human opera in 
existence. The final duet—which Nietzsche 
considered “‘a dramatic masterpiece to 
study for climax, logic’”—has not been 
surpassed for poignancy and truth. After 
hearing this duet that touches the heights 
both of great drama and great music, 
Tchaikovsky declared that Bizet “‘ towered 
head and shoulders above his French con- 
temporaries ’—and it is difficult not to 
share his enthusiasm. He who is iusensi- 
tive to the intense pathos and _ tragic 
exaltation of this scene, which works up to y 
such an unforgettable climax in Don birth 
José’s last magnificent outburst, must, 
indeed, be a thick-skinned listener. ‘‘ Have 
more painful, more tragic accents ever 
been heard on the stage before ! ”’ exclaims 
Nietzsche. Busoni, not by any means a 
lenient judge, rightly declared it one of the 
greatest achievements in music. Yet it has 
become the fashion nowadays to belittle 
“Carmen,” to dismiss it airily and con- 
temptuously (and, let us add, stupidly and 
obtusely) as ‘‘ a light opera,” as “‘ at best, 
only a flimsily delicate little opera.” 
(G. B. Shaw.) 

Bizet sadly remarked after the fiasco of ~ 
his greatest work that he had written it 
** for three or four of my friends who scoff 
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verent hands. 
brain 


understands, 
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deaf, blind 
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came. 





ON HEARING SIR LANDON 
RONALD CONDUCT ELGAR 


(November 1935) 
Elgar, sleep well, your works are 
At the sure touch of Ronald’s re- 
Coming, it seems, once more into the 
Wrought tn the womb of one who 
Your beauty’s children find a second 
Build up their spirit world before our 
And dying on the temporal air of earth 
Acquire life uncorrupted by the years. 
May your bequeathed creations ever 
find 


As true a man, as loving a trustee, 
When death strikes him, as you, 


Unto the scores’ immortal legacy. 
Live Elgar in your music ; pass the 


To those who come upon the way your 
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is most tense and forbidding. It was 
obviously of this element in Bizet that 
Dame Ethel Smyth was thinking when she 
declared that he was “‘ one of the great who 
speak tragedy with a smile on their lips.” 
These moments of subtle beauty con- 
stitute the most personal accents of Bizet’s 
genius. The creator of “‘ Carmen” was 
essentially a refined and even fastidious 
artist who revelled in the minutest details 
of orchestration, as a glance at works such 
as “ Djamileh” or the fascinating little 
suite ‘‘ Jeux d’Enfants” is sufficient to 
* reveal. And yet we must welcome that last 
passionate bid for success and popularity 
that induced Bizet to cast aside all reserve 
and to become the interpreter of elemental 
passions rather than the artisan of exquisite 
miniatures. Whatever his art may have lost 
in distinction, it gained immeasurably in 
spontaneity and power. Never before had 
there been French operatic music with such 
a puissant and vital rhythm ; never before 
had the French lriycal stage produced a 
work that was such an exquisite blend of 
strength and sweetness ; so full of elemental 
vigour and yet with such delicacy of touch 
and so marvellous a feeling for exact nuance. 
The age that idolised Bizet has unfortun- 
ately passed ; it was the age of Nietzsche and 
Brahms, of Hugo Wolf and Tchaikovsky. 
A generation has come that speaks of him 








at me behind my back.”” He was mistaken. 
He had written it—as Tolstoi wrote his short stories—for all man- 
kind. Everybody can understand ‘‘ Carmen,” it is the simplest, 
most lucid, most straightforward of operas. And yet it is never 
really vulgar or commonplace; even the Toreador song— 
which Bizet was forced to write and which has been so extrava- 
gantly denounced—is excellent in its own way; it admirably 
depicts the fatuous character of the light-hearted and vain- 
glorious bull-fighter. No doubt Bizet’s original conception was 
more subtle and refined, and yet it can scarcely have been more 
appropriate. The principal figures, indeed, stand out with a 
surprising intensity of effect, and it would be impossible to over- 
rate Bizet’s remarkable gift of musical characterisation. And 
if there are one or two regrettable concessions (e.g., the fortissimo 
passage for the two voices in unison at the climax of the Don 
José-Micaéla duet) we should remember that such lapses are 
comparatively rare and that even the sentimental figure of 
Micaéla is occasionally ennobled by a certain simple and touching 
beauty. 

Yet though “ Carmen” was written for the multitude, and 
not for a few connoisseurs, as Bizet sadly imagined, it contains 
also striking and arresting beauties for “‘ the three or four friends,” 
treasures that are generally overlooked by the multitude. The 
singularly intense and voluptuous music that accompanies the 
entrance of the cigarette girls is a delightful example of this. 


with disrespect ; it is the age of Shaw 
and Jean Cocteau. It is, indeed, sickening to think how 
frequently he is nowadays dismissed as a mere writer 
of popular tunes, likened to Delibes, Thomas and Massenet, 
men who— whatever their ability in their own respective 
spheres—were certainly not of his stature. His masterpiece— 
which must always remain an extremely important landmark in 
the history of opera—is referred to with undisguised disdain ; 
what is infinitely worse, it is often performed in a music-hall spirit. 
Bizet, however, will survive these criticisms, even these mediocre 
and slipshod performances. Whatever his concessions—however 
much we may deplore them—we should not forget that he was a 
great musician who fought manfully and in the end successfully 
for French opera at a time when the national taste was at its 
lowest ebb. His inspiration was fresh and exuberant; the 
morbid nature of the themes he chose served only to enhance the 
fundamental sanity of his work. Daring and original, he was 
one of the great instinctive musicians, the most effortlessly spon- 
taneous of all French composers, one who—to quote the late Sir 
Charles Stanford—was “a musician, not by the strength of his 
will, but by the divine grace of God.” 
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MODERN MUSIC 


by DENIS WOOD 


i iors object of this survey is to enable readers to view modern 
music in the right perspective. The majority of people 
approach¥modern music in a haphazard way, and make little 
effort to cultivate a faculty for “ placing ” a composition. Since 
it is quite impossible to become entirely familiar with modern 
music unless one follows its development closely. from early 
Scriabin to the latest Hindemith, I felt that it would be well 
worth while to compile these articles, with special reference to 
gramophone records, which are the ideal means of becoming 
conversant with the modern idiom. ee x 

An enormous amount of music has appeared since the beginning 
of the twentieth century, and having eliminated from this survey 
as many works of little or no lasting importance as I felt I could 
safely omit, I find that well over three-hundred works remain. 
In my choice of the best recording of any work of which several 
are available, I have been guided largely by my own experience 
and judgment. Naturally every recording has its own admirers, 
and I use that fact as an excuse for my choice whenever it is 
questioned which will, I expect, be fairly often. q| 

I have mentioned all the important works that have not been 
recorded ; for there are still a great many that should be con- 
sidered by the Selection Committees of the various companies. 
I have given particular attention to music by British composers. 

In avoiding all unnecessary comments and abstaining, often 
with difficulty from expressing a personal opinion, I have been 
left with an interminable list of names. A certain monotony was 
therefore unavoidable. If I had included comments on records 
or works the article would have become far too large for publica- 
tion in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

It has not always been possible to verify the exact dates of 
first performances. It may be thought that the date of a com- 
position should always be mentioned in view of the fact that a 
work may have been written many years before performance. 
As a matter of fact it has seldom happened in the last thirty years 
that a work has not received its first performance within a few 
months of completion. 


1900 

The first event of importance in the musical history of the 
twentieth century was the production in Rome of Puccini’s 
Tosca (many recordings) which took place at the Constanzi 
Theatre on January 4th. Less than a month later, in Paris, 
another opera in the form of Charpentier’s Louise was produced 
at the Opera-Comique (French Col. RFX47-54). At the begin- 
ning of July Sibelius’ Finlandia (Col. LX704) was heard for the 
first time—one wonders how often it has been played since—the 
conductor being Kajanus, who was until his death in 1924 the 
leading exponent of Sibelius’ music. Nietzche died on August 
25th ; his influence on the music of Delius and Strauss was 
considerable. Elgar’s The Dream of Gerontius (H.M.V. DB2194. 
D1242-3) was given at the beginning of October, the conductor 
being Richter. Almost exactly a month later Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
opera Tsar Saltan (H.M.V. D1491) was produced in Moscow. 
Liadov conducted the first performance of Scriabin’s First Symphony 
in Moscow on November 11th. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
gave its first concert on November 16th. Three important modern 
composers were born during the first year of the century, Weill, 
Antheil and Krenek. 


1901 

The death of Verdi, at the age of eighty-seven, was announced 
at the end of January, 1901. At the end of March Dvorak’s opera 
Russalka (Polydor E11216-7) was produced, and in June Elgar’s 
Cockaigne Overture (H.M.V. DB1935-6) was performed. Rach- 
maninov, then a young man of twenty-eight, played the solo 
part in the first performance of his Piano Concerto No. 2 in C minor 
(H.M.V. DB1333-7) at a concert in Moscow. On the same 
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evening, the 27th February, the first complete performance of 
Debussy’s Nocturnes (French Col. 68020-2) took place in Paris. 
Strauss’ Feuersnot (H.M.V. C1841) and Mahler’s Fourth Symphony 
appeared in November. Delius’ Paris (Delius Society, Vol. 1) 
had its first performance during this year. Among the musicians 
born in 1go1 the names of Jascha Heifetz and the Swiss composer 
Conrad Beck must be included. 


1902 

Scriabin completed his Second Symphony early in 1902, and on 
February 18th Massenet’s opera Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame 
(H.M.V. DAt159) was produced in Monte Carlo. Sibelius 
conducted the first performance of his Second Symphony in D 
major (H.M.V. DB2599-2604) on March 18th, and about a 
month later the celebrated French pianist Ricardo Vifies gave the 
first performance of Ravel’s Jeux d’eau (H.M.V. DB1534) at a 
recital in Paris. At the end of April Messager conducted Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Melisande (Victor Special Album, and numerous 
recorded excerpts) in Paris. Mahler’s Third Symphony appeared 
on June 12th, when the composer conducted the first performance. 
In December another opera by Rimsky-Korsakov Katschei the 
Immortal was produced in Moscow. English listeners heard 
Strauss’ Heldenleben (H.M.V. D1711-15) for the first time during 
this year, though the work dates from 1898. Delius was engaged 
in the composition of Appalachia, and B. J. Dale’s fine piano 
Sonata also dates from this year. Walton ‘was born at Oldham on 
March a2oth. 

1903 

The death of Hugo Wolf took place in a Vienna asylum in 
February, 1903. In June English audiences were introduced to 
two more works of Strauss, his Don Quixote (Decca LY6087-9), 
and his tone poem Macbeth. Elgar’s oratorio The Apostles was per- 
formed in October. Strauss completed his Domestic Symphony on 
December 2tst. Delius was: working on his Sea Drift (Delius 
Society, Vol. IT). 
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1904 

The first performance of Debussy’s Estampes, which consist of 
three pieces Pagodes (Odeon 1171105), Soirée dans Grenade (Col. 
LX480), and Jardins sous la Pluie (H.M.V. C2998) was given in 
Paris by Ricardo Vifies on January gth, 1904. Sibelius’ Violin 
Concerto (Sibelius Society, Vol. IV) was performed on February 
8th, the soloist being Novacek. The disastrous first performance 
of Puccini’s Madame Butterfly (many recordings) took place at 
La Scala on February 17th. The reception was so unfavourable 
that Puccini was obliged to withdraw the opera. Ravel’s Quartet 
(Col. LX270-3) was played in Paris on March 5th. At the end 
of the month Delius’ opera Koanga (Delius Society, Vol. I) was 
staged at Elberfeld. During the month of April and at intervals 
during the next few years piano music by Scriabin was being 
published (Victor 1721; Decca CA8094; various foreign 
records obtainable at the London shops). On April 25th Sibelius 
conducted the first performance of his Valse Triste (H.M.V. C1995). 
Dvorak died at the dinner table on May ist. The newly formed 
London Symphony Orchestra, under Richter, gave its first 
concert on June gth. Mahler’s Fifth Symphony appeared in 
October, and in the middle of November, Busoni played the solo 
part in the first performance of his monumental Piano Concerto, 
in Berlin. Alfano, whose worth as an operatic composer is not 
appreciated at all in this country, had his fine opera Risurrezione 
(Odeon 188532) performed in Italy during this year. Delius’ 
Piano Concerto and Barték’s Piano Rhapsody also belong to the year 
1904. Vladimir Horowitz was born at Kiev on October ist. 


1905 
The year 1905 was not an outstanding one from the musical 
point of view. With the exception of Debussy’s La Mer (H.M.V. 
DB4874-6), which was completed in March, and Strauss’ opera 
Salome (H.M.V. DB4933-4) which appeared in June, there was 
very little important music. Schénberg’s early work Pelléas et 
Melisande was performed on January 25th, and Scriabin’s Third 
Symphony (The Divine Poem) was played in Paris on May a2oth. 
Busoni completed his Turandot in Berlin on October 21st. Ravel’s 
Sonatine (H.M.V. DB1533-4) also belongs to this year, as does 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro (H.M.V. DB3198-9). Constant 
Lambert was born on August 23rd. A work by Bloch, Winter- 
Spring, was also composed in 1905. 


1906 

Arensky died on February 25th, 1906; two months later 
Mahler conducted his Sixth Symphony. Vaughan Williams’ 
First Norfolk Rhapsody was played at a Promenade Concert at 
the end of August. Rimsky-Korsakov completed his opera The 
Invisible City of Kitzeh (all recordings now withdrawn) on October 
10th. Ethel Smyth’s The Wreckers was performed in Leipzig in 
November (Col. DX287). It was at about this time that the 
French Chamber made an inimitable gesture by deciding to 
levy a tax on grand pianos, as they were more numerous than 
horseless carriages. On December 8th, Glazounov’s Eighth Symphony 
was played in Moscow. A week later, in St. Petersberg, Sibelius 
conducted his Pohjola’s Daughter (Sibelius Society, Vol. I). 
Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro, for harp, woodwind and string 
quartet (H.M.V. C1662-3) was also composed during 1906. The 
Soviet composer Shostakovitsch was born on September 25th. 


1907 

A violent storm was raging over the production of Strauss’ 
Salome in New York in January, 1907. So strongly did some people 
object to this “‘ immoral ”’ opera that it was banned, not only in 
New York, but in various parts of America, and also in Europe, 
Covent Garden not excepted. In February Schénberg’s Quartet 
Op. 7 was performed in Vienna, and Delius’ Opera A Village 
Romeo and Juliet (Col. L2087) was performed in Berlin. The 
first transmission of wireless music was effected on March 5th, 
when Rossini’s William Tell Overture was broadcast in America. 
Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe-bleue (French Col. LFX23) was produced 
in Paris on May ioth. Sibelius conducted his Third Symphony 
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(Sibelius Society, Vol. II) at the end of September. Grieg died 
early in September, Joachim a month earlier. Elgar’s Wand of 
Youth Suites (H.M.V. D1636-8 and D1649-50) were composed 
during this year, which was a remarkably unproductive one. 


1908 

By the beginning of 1908 several important works were ready 
for performance. In the middle of January Delius’ Brigg Fair 
(Col. L2294-5) was performed in Liverpool and Stravinsky’s 
immature First Symphony was heard in St. Petersburg. Kous- 
seivitsky, who at this time was renowned as a fine double-bass 
player, appeared as a conductor in Berlin. At the beginning of 
February Debussy conducted the first English performance of 
his Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune (Col. DX279) at the Queen’s 
Hall. On February 8th Rachmaninov conducted his Second 
Symphony (H.M.V. DB2487-92) in St. Petersburg ; a few days 
later the first performance of Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole was 
given in Paris (H.M.V. DB2367-8). The death of Rimsky- 
Korsakov occurred on June 21st. In July Debussy’s Children’s 
Corner Suite (Col. LX597 and L33) was published, and in the 
middle of September Mahler’s Seuenth Symphony was performed in 
Prague. Three important symphonic works appeared in 
December. Elgar’s First Symphony (H.M.V. D1944-9) was con- 
ducted by Richter on the grd, Scriabin’s Poéme d’extase (H.M.V. 
DB1706-7) was performed in New York on the 1oth, and on 
Christmas Day Debussy finished his Jheria (H.M.V. DB4974-6). 
Barték’s First Quartet in A minor, Op. 7 (H.M.V. DB2379-82) 
also appeared in 1908. Sarasate died in September, and the 
contemporary composer Olivier Messiaen was born in December. 


1909 

The beginning of 1909 was marked by the first performance 
of Strauss’ Elektra, which took place on January 25th. Delius 
was engaged in the task of completing his masterpiece A Mass of 
Life. Stravinsky’s Scherzo Fantastique was first given in February, 
and at the end of the month Schénberg published his last work 
in a purely tonal medium, in the form of his Klavierstiicke, Op. 11. 
At the beginning of May Rachmaninov conducted his Isle of 
the Dead (H.M.V. DB2011-3) in Moscow. On May 18th Albeniz 
died. The first performance of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Cog d’or 
(H.M.V. Cg013-5) was given in Moscow late in September. 
On November 28th Rachmaninov played the solo part in the 
first performance of his Third Piano Concerto in D minor (H.M.V. 
DB1486-90), in New York. Wolf-Ferrari’s delightful opera The 
Secret of Susanna (Parl. E11305) was produced in Munich on 
December 4th. Perhaps the most important works for the organ 
that have appeared for the last fifty years were published in 1909 
in the form of Karg-Elert’s Sixty-six Choral Improvisations (H.M.V. 
C2059 withdrawn). Berg was at work on his String Quartet, 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the first performance of Vaughan 
Williams’ Fantasia on a theme of Tallis (Decca K815-6) and Delius’ 
In a Summer Garden (Delius Society, Vol. I also H.M.V. D1696-7) 
also had its first performance. 


1910 

Chaliapin sung in the production of Massenet’s Don Quichotte 
at Monte Carlo on February 20th, 1g10 (H.M.V. DBr1096). 
February 22nd was the centenary of the birth of Chopin. On 
May 18th, Stravinsky completed his L’ Oiseau de Feu (Col. L2279- 
2282), and on the 25th Debussy played his Préludes (H.M.V. 
DB1593 and DA1240-4) in Paris. Balakirev died on May 2gth. 
At the end of September Strauss completed the score of Der 
Rosenkavalier at Garmisch (H.M.V. DB2o60-72). Kreisler gave 
the first performance of Elgar’s Violin Concerto (H.M.V. DB1751-6) 
on November roth. Bloch’s Macbeth was produced in Paris at 
the end of the month. Puccini’s Fanciulla del West (H.M.V. 
DAgg7) appeared in December, and two works by British 
composers Frank Bridge’s The Sea, and Vaughan Williams’ Sea 
Symphony were composed during the year. 
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A note on the recordings. 

It is essential for all those who wish to build up a good collec- 
tion of modern music to lay their foundation with the records 
made for the Delius and Sibelius Societies. Each volume contains 
something that cannot otherwise be heard on records. 

Obviously the most important records are the ones in which 
the composer figures either as soloist or conductor. Here I must 
quote Stravinsky (Chronique de ma Vie, page 244 et seq) ; his 
remarks might have been made by any of his colleagues, “‘ These 
records have the importance of documents which can serve as 
guides to all executants of my music. ... Is it not amazing 
that in our times, when a sure means, which is accessible to all, 
has been found of learning exactly how the author demands that 
his work should be executed, there should still be those who will 
not take any notice of such means, but persist in inserting con- 
coctions of their own vintage ? ” 

There are several works, written in the first ten years of the 
century, that have been recorded by the composer in his capacity 
as conductor. The following works by Elgar should most certainly 
be obtained, even though the quality of the recording is not 
always of the best ; the “‘ Cockaigne *’ Overture (H.M.V. DB1935-6), 
the First Symphony (H.M.V. D1944-9) and the Wand of Youth 
Suites (H.M.V. D1636-8 and D 1649-50) ; and most certainly 
the Violin Concerto (H.M.V. DB1751-6) with Menuhin as soloist, 
for Elgar himself was delighted with these records. The Decca 
recording of Strauss’ Don Quixote (LY6087-91) and two works 
by Rachmaninov, the Second Piano Concerto (H.M.V. DB1333-7), 
where he plays the solo part, and the Isle of the Dead (H.M.V. 
De2011-3) which he conducts, should also be considered. 








Apart from these important records there are a great many 
others that should be heard with a view to purchase. Elgar’s 
Introduction and Allegro (Boult. H.M.V. DB3198-9), Debussy’s 
Nocturnes (the complete recording, if possible, French Col, 
68020-2, otherwise the Stokovsky record of Fétes, H.M.V. E507), 
Soirée dans Grenade (Gieseking, Col. LX480), La Mer (Coppola. 
H.M.V. DB4874-6), Preludes, Book One, (Cortot. H.M.V. 
DA1240-4 and DB1593), Jberia (Coppola. H.M.V. DB4974-6), 
Ravel’s Jeux d’eau (Cortot. H.M.V. DB1534), Quartet (Lener 
Quartet, Col. LX270-3), Rapsodie Espagnole (Stokovsky. H.M.V. 
DB2367-8), the closing scene from Strauss’ Salome (H.M.V. 
DB4933-4), and some, at least, of the records from Der Rosen- 
kavalier (H.M.V. DB2060-72), the lovely Intermezzo from Delius’ 
A Village Romeo and Juliet (Beecham. Col. L2087), Scriabin’s 
Poéme d’Extase (Stokovsky. DB1706-7), Bartdk’s First Quartet 
(Pro Arte. H.M.V. DB2379-82), Vaughan Williams’ Tallis Fantasia 
(Boyd Neel, Decca K815-6), and Stravinsky’s Firebird (Stravinsky. 
Col. L2279-82). 


Two works for the piano, Ravel’s Sonatine (Cortot. H.M.V. 
DB1533-4) and Debussy’s Children’s Corner (Gieseking. Col. 
LX597 and L33) are delightfully recorded, and are well worth 
buying. 


Unrecorded masterpieces include Delius’ Mass of Life, and his 
Appalachia, Busoni’s Piano Concerto, Bloch’s Winter-Spring, B. J. 
Dale’s Piano Sonata, and Mahler’s Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Symphonies. 


( To be continued) . 





“SMETANA—FOUNDER OF MODERN 


CZECH 


MUSIC 


By RICHARD HOLT. 


past month H.M.V. issued two new recordings by the magni- 
ficent Czech Philharmonic ; a welcome event because the 
records already available of this orchestra are from all points of 
view (the music, performance and recording) amongst the finest 
ever made and as the latest records are of Smetana’s music, 
something about this great composer is timely. 

Bediich Smetana was born in LeitomiSl, Bohemia, on March 
end, 1824. Whereas Dvorak’s father dealt in meat, Smetana’s 
was engaged in the sale of the twentieth century elixir of life, 
beer ; in other words, he was Director of a brewery on the estate 
of a Count Waldstein. The young Smetana was a musical 
prodigy, playing in a Haydn Quartet at five and performing on 
the piano in honour of the Emperor at six!; soon after he 
began to compose. “I wish to become a Mozart in composition 
and a Liszt in technique,”’ he wrote. His education was received 
at various German schools and after in the Prague Gymnasium, 
where, however, he neglected his work in favour of music. In 
1840 he was sent to Pilsen to finish his studies under the watchful 
eye of his relative, Josef Smetana, a well-known historian, but the 
latter, seeing the young man was obviously destined for music, 
sought to persuade Smetana’s father to let his son devote himself 
to it. The father, however, was not agreeable and as Smetana 
was determined to follow his bent, a separation took place and he 
departed for Prague with very little money in his pocket. Previ- 
ously in Pilsen Smetana had been very friendly. with a family 
by the name of Kola¥, which he had known since 1831 and he 
had played duets with Katerina, the daughter, with whom he 
soon fell in love. Katefina’s professor was Josef Proksch, the 
best teacher of the pianoforte in Prague, and she was able to 
interest him also in the young composer, to. whom he gave lessons 
on credit. Arriving in Prague, therefore, he was fully qualified 





*The accent in Smetana is on the letter e. 





to act as resident music master in the household of Count Leopold 
Thun, a post obtained for him by the Director of the Con- 
servatoire. Through this he was able to meet many musicians 
and to make acquaintance with the beauties of the Bohemian 
countryside. In 1844 he issued “‘ Bagatelles and Impromptus,” 
his first serious work. The year 1848 saw the revolution against 
despotism in Europe ; it failed but quickened the spirit of national 
freedom in Bohemia, which for countless years had lain under 
Austrian domination. Smetana’s sympathies were expressed in 
a Students’ March and a Solemn Overture, Op. 4. In 1849 
Smetana opened a private music school in Prague (with Liszt’s 
patronage) and he married his young friend, Katerina Kolai. 
In 1855 his eldest daughter died, four years old and Smetana 
gave vent to his grief in the beautiful Trio in G minor. Bohemian 
patriots were suspect during these years, and progress for Smetana 
was difficult so he accepted in 1856 the post of conductor of the 
Harmoniska Sallskapet in Gothenburg (Sweden) where he 
remained till 1861. He composed three symphonic poems, 
“Richard III,” Op. 12, ‘‘ Wallenstein’s Camp,” Op. 14 and 
“* Hakon Jarl,”’ Op. 16, during this period, but modestly reserved 
their performances for Prague, making up his programmes with 
the works of Wagner, Liszt, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
etc. 


Unhappily, another bereavement soon fell to his lot, in 1857, 
when his wife died, a severe blow. A year later, doubtless feeling 
lonely away from his own country, he married again. The out- 
standing events of his later life were : his return home in 1861, 
when conditions had become easier as a result of Austrian defeat 
by the Italians ; the opening of the Provisional Theatre Sub- 
scription Concerts in Prague (1862) and origin ‘of the Czech 
Philharmonic ; the production of his first opera, The Branden- 
burgers in Bohemia (1866) and that of his masterpiece, The Bartered 
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Bride (1866), the founding of a dramatic school for the Bohemian 
Theatre in Prague, of which he was the Director and in 1874 the 
severe blow of deafness, which forced him to resign from his 
conductorship of the Opera (1866-74). Despite his sufferings, 
he still continued to compose and one of his greatest works, 
the cycle Ma Vlast, saw the light during 1874-81. The last 
years of his life were very sad : “I shall write nothing more,” 
he declared, ‘‘ I am too old, no one wants to hear from me.” 
In 1882 he had a nervous breakdown and was persuaded to 
enter an asylum (1884), where he completely lost his mind and 
died soon afterwards (May 12th, 1884). 

Smetana’s chief works are : the operas, The Brandenburgers in 
Bohemia, The Bartered Bride, Dalibor, Libu$a, The Two Widows, The 
Kiss, The Secret, The Devil’s Wall, Viola (unfinished) ; the three 
symphonic poems previously mentioned and those forming the 
cycle Ma Vlast (My Fatherland), i.e., Vy$ehrad (The Fortress), 
Vitava (The Moldau), Sarka (The Amazon), Bohemia’s Woods and 
Fields, Tabor and Blanik. There are also the Trio mentioned above, 
and his fine quartet, “‘ From out my Life ”’ in E minor (1876). 

‘“‘ Smetana planned for himself a life task : to depict in music 
the soul of the Czech people in all its most significant features,” 
writes Karel Hoffmeister. It is often stated Smetana’s music is 
based on Czech folk tunes or actual quotations of them : this 
is not so, but Czech folklore and rhythms permeate it. In all his 
operas (eight) there occur only twice actual folk songs. Smetana’s 
music in general, is brilliant, genial, very human, tuneful, 
humorous and extremely poetic. ‘It was Smetana,” writes 
Jan Lowenbach, “ who was privileged not only to hear and 
imitate the spirit of the rich melodies and varied rhythms of his 
nation, but also to invent, to feel and to express it in a new way.” 

There are not many Smetana records in the English lists but 
what there are are splendid. First the brilliant and picturesque 
Moldau and the radiant, joyful From Bohemia’s Woods and Fields 
are on H.M.V. C2979-81, Czech Philharmonic (under Rafael 
Kubelik). These records are superbly played, first-rate recording 
and should be owned by everyone interested in having a repre- 
sentative collection. This is easily the best version of the Moldau 
masterpiece issued here. The Bartered Bride is represented in 
Columbia’s list by two brilliant records—DX562, Overture (Harty 
and London Philharmonic), Sextet and Duet on LX316. H.M.V. 
DBr11g30 contains a sparkling Bohemian Dance, played by Back- 
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haus (an old but desirable record ) : The Bartered Bride and Ma 
Vlast are complete on Czech H.M.V. and procurable from 
London specialist dealers. Parlophone gives us a jolly Selection 
from the Bartered Bride (Radio-Journal Orchestra, Prague) 
E.10981.) The Quartet and trio are both recorded. There are 
many other foreign records of Smetana’s music, particulars of 
which will be found in the Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music. All the 
English ones mentioned, however, are strongly recommended. 


SWAN LAKE RECORDINGS 


Columbia are issuing this month four records of music from 
the Swan Lake (Tchaikovsky) and as two H.M.V. records, besides 
an odd Columbia already exist, it will be of interest to intend- 
ing purchasers to see exactly the distribution of the items. The 
new Columbia records, which are superb, contain eleven items 
and of these but two figure on the H.M.V. records mentioned. 
The complete records are H.M.V. C2619-20 and Col. DX869-72 
and DX787. In the score each item is given a number and this 
number figures at the left hand side. 


Item ACT I Col. . side H.M.V. side 
No. 1 Introduction DX869 | 
No. 2 (4) Dance of the Prince DX870 | 
No. 4 Waltz in A (Corps de Ballet) C2619 2 
ACT II 
No. g Introduction. Scene C2619 1 
No. 12 Dance of the Swans (Waltzin A) DX 787 
(other side : Naila Waltz) 
No. 13 Dance of Queen of Swans DX869 2 C2620 | 
No. 14. Dance of Little Swans DX871 1 C2619 1 
No. 16 Scene DX870 | 
No. 17 Coda DX870 | 
ACT III. 
No. 20 Scene and Waltz in A flat DX870 2 
No. 22 Spanish Dance DX871 1 
No. 24. Hungarian Dance. Czardas C2620 2 
No. 25 Mazurka (in G) DX871 © 2 
ACT IV. 
No. 31 Dance of Cygnets DX872 1 
No. 33 Final Scene DX872 


2 
Thus, these seven records contain a fair section of the Ballet. 


REVIEWS 


SOME FAVOURITE CONCERTOS : TCHAIKOVSKY (VIOLIN), CHOPIN (TWO) BEETHOVEN, 


BRAHMS 


ON another page will be found the announcement of the 

necessary development of Second Reviews into Re-Reviews. 
So often, soon after a Second, a Third is needed, to compare the 
latest recording with the best of those already existing ; then a 
Fourth . . . and so ad inf. I have never found out why there are 
all these re-recordings of classics, whilst so many good works 
remain unrecorded (for instance, a run through Tovey’s analysis 
volumes shows some) ; but in the world as it monetarily rolls, 
that seems to be a sine qua non of business. Therefore, whilst we 
shall continue to break ground with Seconds, where that remains 
to be done, we shall try to march with the re-recorders. Since we 
have not dealt with many concertos in our Seconds, I choose this 
month a group of favourites. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: VIOLIN CONCERTO 
H.M.V. Elman and London Symphony 
(Barbirolli). DB1405-8. 
H.M.V. Heifetz and London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Orchestra 


(Barbirolli). DB3159-62. 
Columbia. Huberman and Berlin State Orchestra 
(Steinberg). Fill-up : Melody (Tchaikovsky) (With 
piano). 


It is by no means always sure that a new recording will capture 
the heart. Many of my best pleasures remain with established 





(VIOLIN). 


favourites which crept into the heart (gramophonically considered : 
as I mostly knew them well before discs existed) in what are 
already olden days. Particularly may this be so when the music 
is not of the greatest account, for then some soloist’s trick of 
style or technical bravura can carry off the affair, making one 
care less than usual about the music. There are many concertos 
—it is particularly true of fiddle ones—in which it would be a 
waste of nerve-tissue to fuss about the music, or even to listen 
very actively to it. When a Paganini, a de Bériot or a Wieniawski 
discourses, we don’t hearken for soul-stirring truths. A cocktail 
is not to be despised because it does not satisfy the gourmet’s 
heart. For Tchaikovsky, I have always liked playing slightly 
more rococo than reverend ; hence I have a fancy for those who 
shake a loose and luscious yet accurate leg at his concerto. There- 
fore though the older Huberman records have only about a 
third of the tone of the others, I like his approach better than 
Elman’s rather heavy opening gamesomeness or Heifetz’s up-to- 
date-chromium-plate reproduction and careful precision. The 
first notes establish the mood : Huberman gets more of the cosy 
feeling. This is surely a concerto for the winter afternoon, wind 
getting up, blinds drawn, lights just on, and buttered toast in 
the offing. But we must have the chandelier’s glitter, so it’s 
between Elman and Heifetz, and the latter’s set has it for accuracy, 
fulness and (as far as the band goes) timing. Yet there are bits of 
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humouring in which Elman beats Heifetz. The latter makes it 
sound a bit too classically serious : or would, if it could ; which, 
happily, it can’t, quite. 


CHOPIN’S FIRST PIANO CONCERTO, OP. 11 


Decca. Brailowsky and Berlin Philharmonic (Priiwer). 
CA8000-12. 

Parlo. Rosenthal and State Opera, Berlin (Weissmann). 
E11113, 4 and Rgo2-4. 


H.M.V. Rubinstein and London steel Orchestra 
(Barbirolli. DB3201-4. 


The recordings date respectively from 1932, 1931, and 1937. 
My fullest note on the music was last year, June, page 16. 

Here, more notably, we have the Old Hand with the great 
traditions, as against younger players. I have heard the old 
man do this in public, but had not previously heard the records 
(which Mr. Warren reviewed). (The 10-inch and 12-inch 
arrangement is in order to get the first movement on the former, 
and each of the other two on one 12-inch.) Rosenthal made them 
when he was close on seventy. The drawback is that the piano 
tone doesn’t sustain too well, and often sounds distant : the 
pedal is much more significant in Brailowsky, and Rubinstein’s 
tone, apart from a bit of bell-like unreality, will probably be 
voted the favourite. But I like to listen to Rosenthal’s romantic 
evocation. His rubato is worth an article. There is something 
about the people who were brought up among the direct. suc- 
cessors of Chopin (this player was a Lisztian), that seems to set 
them a little apart. Perhaps it is partly fancy ; but I don’t think 
I could mistake the ethos, particularly in the slow meditation. 
Of the other two, which must on grounds of recording be put 
higher, I think I slightly prefer Brailowsky’s handling, though 
Rubinstein’s tone is the more consistently rich. 


CHOPIN’S SECOND PIANO CONCERTO, OP. 21. 


Col. Marguerite Long and Conservatoire Concerts 
Orchestra, Paris (Gaubert), LX4-7. Side 8 : Piano Solo, 
Mazurka, Op. 59, No. 3. 

H.M.V. Rubinstein and London Symphony Orchestra 
(Barbirolli).. DB1494-7. With Piano Solo, Waltz in C sharp 
minor, Op. 64, No. 2. 


The latter is the sharper-set, in orchestral recording, and a 
little more delicate in the solo nuances.’ There is a rather 
smoother sense of flow, and a better consistency in the soft parts, 
which in the Long set are apt to get somewhat in the background. 
In the finale, the H.M.V. tone is bigger, the bass rounder (but 
still a bit bell-like). Some of Miss Long’s attacks sound even 
more sparkling than Mr. Rubinstein’s. I think her playing 
quite as good, and in one or two phrases I prefer it. The H.M.V. 
chamber-background does not strike me as absolutely clear. 
Columbia is a slightly milder set, then, and does not rise quite 
so well to the possibilities of recording. Otherwise, I like the 
playing slightly better on the whole. 


BEETHOVEN’S VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Columbia. Huberman and Vienna Philharmonic 
(Szell). LX509-13. With part of First Partita (Bach) 
unaccompanied. 

Columbia. Szigeti and British Symphony (Walter). 
LX174-8. 

H.M.V. Kreisler and London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra (Barbirolli). DB2927-32. Last side blank. 


I used to say that if there has been in our time a riper conveyance 
of this work’s meaning than Kreisler’s (at his best), I should 
keenly hope to hear it. Huberman (1936) and Kreisler (1937) 
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come very close. I think this is the likeliest work of the present 
batch on which to decide by pure preference. (The earlier 
H.M.V. recording is now withdrawn—Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra, Bleuch). The older British Symphony dates, 
naturally, but there is a mellowness about the quality that is very 
pleasing, though the tone has not the reverberation life of the 
other recordings. In this respect I slightly prefer the newer 
Columbia. Kreisler plays a few out of tune notes on side four. 
In the slow movement his tenderness is exquisite. Here a few 
of Huberman’s notes stand out rather heavily from the rest. The 
earlier Columbia made a good thing of Szigeti’s beautifully 
measured phrases, more akin to Kreisler’s. The newer Col- 
umbia’s orchestral tone is on the stark side in a forte. Bating the 
few uncentred notes, I think that as a masterly summing up of 
the music’s philosophy Kreisler’s way of seeing it cannot be 
surpassed ; the suavity and virility and perhaps a more mid-day 
glow in Huberman are extremely attractive, whilst Szigeti’s 
alert, refined and beautifully polished performance, if it had been 
backed by rather better “ producing” in the chamber, would 
have pleased as many as either of the other two. If you have 
a set, keep it and be happy. If not, the chief thing to guide you 
will be your personal philosophy of the music. 


BRAHMS’ VIOLIN CONCERTO 


H.M.V. Kreisler and London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra (Barbirolli). DB2915-9. 

Columbia. Szigeti and Hallé (Harty), L2265-9. With 
Adagio from Brahms’ Violin Sonata in D minor. The 
H.M.V. costs 3s. less, the last side being blank. 


The older Kreisler, with Bleuch and the Berlin Orchestra (1928), 
has been laid aside, so the choice is a direct one. It depends, 
more than before, on whether you think Kreisler or Szigeti the 
better Brahmsian ; that is, which of them is your sort : and defend 
me from standing between fan-Brahmins (if the term be not 
blasphemous) and their heroes! In October, 1936, page 196, 
I said a word about the two, on this head, on that of “ classical ”’ 
style—if that really means anything—and of the strength of the 
playing, Kreisler’s being slightly on the rein in the finale (there 
I think Szigeti scores a bit). The recorded orchestral tone is 
a trifle better in H.M.V.' In a few notes Szigeti sounds a shade 
uneven, but that is the recording. Beautiful work in both sets. 
Perhaps the first movement shows most difference. That is 
where a trifling preferente may decide. In my weightier 
Brahmsian moods I am for Kreisler ; when that world takes on 
(as it easily can) another tone, a shade of lighter gold, I clap 
Szigeti. W.R.A. 





Naturally, gramophiles want to know how a new 
recording compares with the older ones. For some four 
years we have sought to serve readers in this way by 
means of “‘ Second Reviews ’’—since it is impossible, 
in the brief time we have to review new discs, to make 
comparisons with former recordings. We shall endea- 
vour to continue these “‘ Second Reviews,” as pre- 
liminary clearings of ground, taking works not yet 
compared ; but we have realised the drawback of the 
system—that as soon as any new recording appears 
of any work we have ‘‘ Second Reviewed,” another notice 
is due, comparing this with the best of the older record- 
ings. As the classics continue to be re-recorded, we shall 
therefore now endeavour, at frequent intervals—possibly 
every few months—to give a “° Re-review”’ of standard 
works of which new recordings have appeared within 
the past few months. 
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The R.V.W. patented 
cabinet builds up like 
an expanding bookcase 
—always complete but 
never finished. Freedom 
from warp. Rapid and 
easy reference. Perfect 
simplicity. Write for 
full details of these and 
other models in any 
finish to match existing 
furniture. 


Have you had the October ‘Rimington 
Review’ dealing with all the new 
record issues? A copy will be sent 
you post free on request. 


144 inches | per section 

capacity 100 You will find R.V.W. non-metallic 
—  “ either 10” or needles the best you have ever used— 

12” records for pick-up or gramophone, 2/- per pkt. 
IG Price - 50/- 

Delivered in Great Britain 
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Joo CUED about 
TELEVISION now! 


suddenly made a whirlwind advance. At Imhof House 

during the past month we have sold more television 
receivers than we sold during the whole of the past year. And 
when we tell you that to-date we have sold more television 
receivers than any other retail house in the world—that really 
means something. 

There are two principal reasons why television has so swiftly 
found its feet. Firstly, there is the arrival of low-priced tele- 
vision receivers. And, secondly, television programmes have 
now become really vital and topical. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
return from his historic peace-flight which was watched by 
thousands of television set-owners is just one example of the 
exciting, unannounced items now included in television pro- 
grammes almost every week. 


A FTER more than two years of steady progress television has 





Because of these facts you must see television now—you must sce 
the tremendous strides that have been made in this most 
miraculous of all entertainments—even if you are not thinking 
of buying a television receiver immediately. For it is no 
exaggeration to say that manufacturers are going to find it 
difficult to meet the demand. 


At Imhof House we have just received our initial stocks of the 
new H.M.V. television receivers—three of which are featured 
on this page. We warmly invite you to come along and see 
these fine instruments for yourself in our showrooms. 


IMPORTANT ! Remember that a television receiver, even more so than aradio 
set, must be efficiently installed to give perfect results. At Imhof House our sales- 
men and engineers have been studying television technique for many years. As a 
result we can offer you really expert advice and service on whatever television sct 
you buy. 





H.M.V. MODEL 907 : Combined 
television sight and sound and 3 
waveband console receiver. Picture 
size 74 ins. by 6 ins. Grouped and 
labelled controls. Large tuning scale. 
Sockets for extra speaker and pick-up 
connections. Simple hire purchase 


ome, 45 Gns. 





Combined 
television sight and sound 3 waveband 
radio receiver. Picture size 6} ins. by 5ins. 
Controls labelled and conveniently grouped 
on front of cabinet. Large easy-to-read 
tuning scale. Can be purchased on easy 
payment terms. 35 Gns. 


The lowest- 
priced model in the H.M.V. range! 
Combined television sight and sound and 
3 waveband radio receiver. Picture size 
5, ins. diameter. Grouped and labelled 
controls ensure simple operation. Simple 


H.M.V. MODEL 905 H.M.V. MODEL 904 


hire purchase terms. 


29 Gns. 








POST THIS TO 
ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 
112 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 





RADIO’S NEWEST BOOK 


The new 1939 edition of Imhof’s ‘‘ This 
Year of Radio ” is now ready ! 28 pages, 
illustrated in colour, packed with inter- 
esting practical information, and con- 
taining an at-a-glance chart of the new 
season’s models arranged in price order 
so that you can see what models are Sik he. alin ae 
available for the money you are prepared posite for your copy of 

i ; Imhof’s specially- 
to spend. The coupon will bring you a ailiten dlatedenttihee, 
copy—free ! It tells you all you want 
to know about buying 
a television receiver— 
and it’s free. 


Please send me further particulars of the H.M.V. 
television Model go04[/] ; Model go5 (| ; 
Model go7[_]. Please send me also free copies ot 
(a) Special television folder ; (6) “‘ This Year of 
Radio,” 1939 edition. 


The truth about 
TELEVISION 








* ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112 New Oxford Street, W.C.I Museum 5944 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collectors List 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

Bruno Walter and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Concerto in D minor (K. 466) (Mozart). H.M.V. 
DB3273, 4, 5, 6 (12 in., 24s.). Auto DB8544-7. 

The movements take two discs, one, and one. 

This, I take it, must be one of the last records made by Walter 
with the Vienna players. He pursues the plan of the conductor 
who originally sat at the piano (which was the usage even when 
the piano was not a solo instrument). This was a fine way of 
learning about orchestral playing: it was the way Beethoven 
as a lad, and many another, learnt. The conductorless band 
in Russia was an experiment in quite another sense—a wasteful 
and rather silly one. The drawback of the conductor’s playing, 
or the pianist’s conducting, whichever you like to call it, is that if 
it be demonstrated that bands can get along with one man in 
the two jobs, isn’t somebody going to be out of work... ? 
However, it won’t be me. 

The work (1785), having been already recorded (Fischer and 
L.P.O.), will early come into our new Re- Reviews feature. None 
of Mozart’s concertos has a richer opening than this,one, and this 
fine dark mood is not lost in the finale. That syncopated accom- 
paniment is significant, and the pathetic passage just before the 
piano enters sings of the best spirit of Mozart’s operatic inwardness, 
The solo work is workmanlike, strong in passage work, well 
balanced and planned in the light of the orchestral interplay, as 
one would expect of this conductor, and as is keenly necessary 


‘ ina work so closely knit between the two parties, who are entirely 


happy in consort. The pianism, whilst not lacking delicacy, is 
of a forthright expository kind that fills out well in recorded 
quality, even if a run here and there is not quite faultless. Unfor- 
tunately the cadenzas by ‘“ Reinicke ”’ (presumably Reinecke) 
are used. The mood of the first movement is quite dissipated 
by the sentimental touch. I abhor cadenzas, except, of course, 
in those extremely rare works where they are written by the 
composer and are obviously an integral part of his thought—the 
Elgar, e.g. I cannot understand why this dead limb is not put to 
the surgeon’s knife. It would be an immense improvement to 
the concerto world, and would save the gramophile’s money. 
Reinecke’s could have been worse ; the opening bars are the 
worst of it. 

The slow movement simply wants a clear, sensitive setting forth 
of the piano theme, with a still more tender accompaniment, 
and that we get. It is a pleasure to hear the soloist’s gentle, 
masculinely persuasive style. The arpeggic insistence of the 
middle section is perhaps more conventional, but there is a 
certain mounting anxiety in this form of discourse which is 
tonic. It needs more understanding of the eighteenth century 
mind, however, than the rest of the work. The orchestra’s 
wood-wind in this movement is especially gracious and 
expressively tender. 

The finale (much more than a simple rondo) dashes away with 
no smooihing-iron (as, for my taste, Mozart’s a bit too often do). 
The spirit of drama still rules. We may mark that first chord 


at the top of the opening phrase—the “diminished seventh,’’ 
so much degraded and cheapened into non-meaning in nineteenth 
century romanticism, but so powerful when used by a Bach or a 
Mozart as a (then) strong seasoning. Great music is full of such 
ancient pulls which we have to try to hear with the ears of their 
time. Lacking this adaptation, we miss much. The pianism here 
is rather more of a conductor’s brand, showing some sign of 
little inequalities the overcoming of which calls for so many 
thousand hours of almost spirit-breaking practice: one reason 
why the finest pianists are so rare: superlative brain and 
superlative technique so rarely go together. Some day I will try 
to clarify ideas about this in an article, explaining what musicians 
mean when they say of a performer, ‘‘ O yes, he (perhaps more 
often, she) has a voice (or fingers), but (s)he has no brains:” a 
sentence which other musicians perfectly understand, but whose 
wide ramifications are not always so clear to the layman. When 
the brains are finer than the technique, we get artists much more 
highly esteemed by musicians than by the public (but there is a 
sort of imitation-of-brains which produces that amorphous 
creature, whom I happen much to dislike, the true-English- 
gentleman-performer ; and there is another type, akin to the 
actor who, as inseeing colleagues say, “‘ gives a good imitation of 
acting.” Of these more when I have a chance. 

A strong, clean, sensible recording, in which perhaps the 
orchestra has the best presentation. The performance is suffi- 
ciently taut for most tastes. The work is, of course, one in which 
you must add your own deep dramatic fire if you are going to be 
rapt away completely. 


*Heifetz and Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky) : 
Second Violin Concerto, Op. 63 (Prokofiev). H.M.V., 
DB3604-6 (12 in., 18s.). Auto DB8554-6. 


It was a surprise to find this composer at Op. 63, such a long 
way, numerically, from the first fiddle concerto, which was 19 
(Szigeti recorded it). The 1928 Grove article lists up to Op. 36. 
In the last decade the composer must have been mighty busy, 
but I should not like to be called on to name more than about 
a couple of the works in between. One has become accustomed 
to his busyness, and the world of music’s unexcitement about 
it. It looks, then, as if Prokofiev has settled down according to 
form, as a romantic-at-root, whose new-style quirks provide, for 
his admirers, the element of change that those seek who find their 
pleasure in this type of a-romanticism, rather than in, say, 
the Sibelius cast of neo-romance. There one sees the dilemma 
of the anti-romantics—or, rather, those who started out on that 
slippery path. So few have been able to keep to it. At one 
turn of the road or another, by this slope or that crumbling edge, 
they have nearly all fallen through the crust into a romanticism 
which, however disguised, seems to be their natural element. 
How far the subconscious pulls, I would like to know. My 
theory is that it plays an enormously bigger part in modern music 
than most of us realise, and that some day we shall be able to 
analyse its workings. I think Prokofiev would be one of the 
simpler examples to study ; but I confess that I prefer to bequeath 
to others the task of going through all those sixty-odd works for 
evidence. 

There are difficulties, then, in the way of him who would write 
history (as I happen to be mainly occupied in doing, these days) 
and who wants to get an objective view of people like Prokofiev, 
and decide what they are after. Their own words tell next to 
nothing : it is absurd to expect a composer to “ explain ” himself. 


_His work is his explanation. It may be interpreted in differing 


ways, but its essence sifts down into solidity under. the happily 
inevitable processes of time. Prokofiev is nearly forty-eight, and 
may be presumed set (not that a great man can : but it has long 
been clear that our subject cannot stand anywhere near that 
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class ; and we see: only too well that the cast of the time is 
emphatically not towards greatness in music). Nobody knows 
what is the remedy for that ; not, apparently, a return to the old 
romanticism. There lies the snag about men like Prokofiev 
(and, for that matter, many younger): the romantic spirit still 
works in them, and they have to work it out in their art ; but 
they have not found how to reconcile that with either a new 
speech-form (not so difficult to invent as many might think) or 
what the best of them strive after, a new non-romantic thought— 
if such a thing be possible. Those who, not unreasonably, are 
apt to think that musicians whooped Sibelius too excitedly can 
realise how attractive appeared his particular solution. He is 
one of very few indeed who seem to have found any modus vivendi 
at all; and he has done it without that fan’s self-consciousness 
that so disgusted most musicians with the pretentions of ninety 
per cent. of the post-war little pigmies and their fugelmen. 

A great deal of interest, then, lies in following the fortunes of 
he moderns—quite apart from whether one happens to like or 
dislike their music (or, as most of us do, to like parts of it and 
dislike others). That accounts, perhaps, for the attitude of those 
of us whom history fascinates, in all its manifestations. We care 
nothing about sitting on fences: we are just as much inclined to 
whoop or boo as anybody else: only, we see much more inter- 
esting values in it all, than just whooping or booing. 

The first English performance of Prokofiev’s Op. 63 was given 
at a B.B.C. Sunday concert on December 20th, 1936, Robert 
Soétens being the soloist. It begins in a rather dark mood, with 
a motto theme, the vigorous relief to which lacks conviction (as 
do so much of the composer’s busy running parts.) The best 
element lies in the obvious romanticism of the thought ; but it 
is clear that Prokofiey,is no nearer than ever to a real blend of the 
pensive and the impulsive: herein lies perhaps his greatest 
weakness : so rarely is there any real satisfaction in his working 
up (I am not thinking of that in terms of old-fashioned ‘‘ develop- 
ment ”—let us agree that it is outmoded : I am simply looking for 
something in his procedure that ‘takes its place). About the 
most enjoyable feature, to me, is his general harmonic tang and 
a certain flair for logic in his use of harmony in sequences (I 
hope it is quite clear that the music is not, in the general accept- 
ance of the word, “ extremist”’). Though I do not think the 
vigour vitally directed, that too has its attractive face. Just past 
the middle of side 2, one might imagine oneself back in the dear 
old R. Strauss days of aspera, aspiration (and perhaps, does some 
irreverent whisper, aspidistras?). I amuse myself by imagining 
a report by R.S. on this work of S.P. The Andante contains a long 
fiddle solo to a plucked accompaniment, plus a number of other 
devices: the effect, as almost always in the composer’s work, is 
a mixture rather than an artistic blend, of impulses and emotions. 
This movement is purely romantic, and listeners will be interested 
to consider whether it suggests any new orientation of that much- 
belaboured ism. I am inclined, at this hearing, to like its attack. 
I think the bold recording may have hardened the lines a bit: 
it defines the starker outlines, where another soloist and band 
might stress more the softer side of the melodic swoops. But 
perhaps the composer wished it so. The nature of most of his 
orchestration suggests that. You might have a bit of fun with 
some people by playing the last half inch of side 4, and asking 
“ Who is this by ? ” 

The finale suggests too much the old ploughing-with-quirks 
(and unseminal ideas)—that dogged, darkish, slightly slab-sided 
brick-laying persistence, with a “ grunt-grunt” refrain, like a 
sort of new labour-shanty of a would-be-functional builder. 
Perhaps it is the undercurrent of folkiness that grinds (I fear the 
folky-art world and I are no use to each other at all. Sorry). 
The affair gets rather turgid near the end. This might, just 
possibly, excite the nerves of some, but I doubt whether it has 
that quality sufficiently strongly. The days of hysterical hold- 
ups at Queen’s Hall are past, I fear, and I don’t imagine Prokofiev 
aimed at that at all. It’s not for you or me to say what he was 
aiming at. If the music doesn’t tell us, nothing can. Best try 
jt and see what it says to you. Nobody, surely, could make it 
sound better than all these splendid craftsmen do. 
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B.B.C. Orchestra (Toscanini): Overture, La Scala di Seta 
(Rossini). H.M.V.' DB3541 (12 in., 6s.). 


Of this also we had a fairly recent recording (Beecham). The 
music rather oddly sounds as did the works I heard Toscanini 
conduct in Queen’s Hall—as if the microphone were getting at 
them a bit, even before (you knew) that were possible. For such 
full-bosomed music the method is all right, as to colour, but I 
am not convinced that some of those solo wind bits need to be 
recorded so very fulsomely, or that passage work of this type is 
the British orchestra’s high-flight. The record is gay, indeed, but 
it all sounds a bit overdone, as fo empressement, and slightly heavy 
in attack. It doesn’t strike me as one of the best of Toscanini’s 
recordings. The music came out in 1812—a one-act comic 
effort by the youth of twenty, whose abounding crescendic 
energy is here early demonstrated in a way that is bound to mak= 
one smile in sympathy with his whooping spirits. 


Copenhagen Philharmonic Orchestra (T. Jensen): Suite, 
Fool’s Paradise and Marche Tartare (K. Riisager). 
H.M.V., Z250, 1 (12 in., 8s.). Special Order. 

The titles are given in Danish. The first disc contains : Prelude, 
Departure, The Royal Guardsmen, The Lazy Dog’s Polka, and Prince: ; 
Sweets ; the second: Procession of Gluttons, and Punctum Final: 
(whatever that may be), with the march. The music then is : 


. Series of very short extracts from some work of which I know 


nothing. It seems to be lusty, light tuneful stuff, possibly makin; 
some use of popular, conventional tunes, orchestrated rather 
clumsily and shrilly played with good verve, and recorded ir 
a broad-brushed fashion on the coarse side, that, I should say, 
does the music sufficient justice. The tunes are quite poor. The 
polka is the sort of thing I, on an off day, might grind out at the 
piano, on being commanded to invent one. Perhaps, if it has a 
stage setting, or if one could enter into the story, one would find 
a pleasantly affectionate meaning behind it (as the Princess 
movement seems to suggest) ; but there are piles of light music 
much better than this in orchestration and freshness of invention. 
The gluttons’ music has a mildly amusing grossness, but the touch 
of off-note harmony seems out of place, since the rest of the work 
is so old-fashioned in that respect. The March moves with a 
gait that faintly reminds me of Gershwin’s Rhapsody—or does 
Gershwin remind me of this? The kind of pomp befits well 
enough one’s story-book idea of Tartars—but not the Russian- 
tale kind. I am afraid Riisager (who I see had a work done at 
the recent Contemporary Music Festival) is too much of a Jasager. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Grand March 
(Tannhauser) (Wagner). Columbia LX733. 


I mention this for completeness’ sake: it is the second record 
of the Flying Dutchman overture pair (722, 723) of which last 
month I had received only the first (see September, p. 155). I 
can conceive a still keener accuracy in the band’s timing ; 
Beecham occasionally lets pass a little something that others would 
not ; but you will not easily surpass the lightness of touch with 
which he enlivens amiable pomposities of this order, which even 
anti-Wagnerians can enjoy (or could: I believe the last of them 
died out around 1909 ; but to save stamps, I hasten to remark that 
any correspondence addressed to me on this head will unfor- 
tunately be lost in the post). 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Dorati): Ballet Music, 
The Swan Lake (Tchaikovsky). Columbia, DX869, 70, 
71, 72 (12in., 16s.). Auto. DX 8132-5. 

The first record contains, from Act 1, the Introduction, and from 
Act 2, Dance of the Queen of the Swans ; record two has the Dance 
of the Prince, and more of the Queen’s music, with the Waltz from 
Act 3. 871 has Dance of Swans (Act 2), Spanish Dance, 
Mazurka (Act 3). 872: Dance of Cygnets and Finale (Act 4). 
The music, commissioned in 1875 for the Imperial Theatre 
at Moscow, was completed in 1877. It comes after the Third 
Symphony. The choregraphy was Petipa’s. A poor first 
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production delayed its success. In recent years both the Camrago 
and the Russian Ballet have revived its, on the whole, conven- 
tional strains. In the simpler form of the story the hunting 
prince falls in love with the swan queen, a girl transformed by 
wicked magic into a bird. When, as they must, the swans fly 
away at daybreak (the maidens resume their human form by 
night) the prince, trying to follow, is killed by the magician. 
The more elaborate and apparently original form allows the 
maiden to be saved by a youth who has not yet loved. The 
wizard, at a feast at the prince’s castle, contrives to make the 
prince choose his daughter as wife. The swan-princess, heart- 
broken, drowns herself, and the prince, finding out the deceit, 
takes his life. They are, of course, united in apotheosis ; or 
something like that. Tchaikovsky here used up some music he 
had written for an earlier work, Undine. I think part of it is in the 
duet on side two, the best of the batch. The rest is poorish. 
871 has about the best brightness, and 872 a Russian bit. Mostly 
it’s conventional stuff of its period. The recording is in the 
bright, rather heavy, theatre-style, with plenty of volume and 
vin: a good example of its kind ; but the kind is not quite our 
finest, to my ear. 


PARLOPHONE 


E.1.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, Turin (V. de Sabata): 
Steel Foundry (Mossolov), and Troubadour’s Serenade 
(Glazounov). Parlophone, E11374 (12 in., 4s.). 


To put machines into music is merely the present-day equiva- 
lent of a passion as old as man, perhaps, for having “‘ programme” 
fun. Three centuries ago composers were trying what could be 
suggested on clavichord and harpsichord: we have a Planets 
suite, The Weather (an Englishman’s most natural topic), Byrd’s 
bells, and so on. The means didn’t then exist, of course, for 
really big-scale imitation, but the more delicate suggestion was 
quite possible. Apparently even the ancient Greeks experi- 
mented. We hear of a contest at Delphi in 586 B.c., in which 
competitors had to depict on an aulos (a reed-pipe) Apollo’s 
fight with a serpent, the story being laid down for them. If we 
could only have had H.M.V.’s recording van there! The nearest 
fairly modern parallel would seem to be Kuhnau’s David v. 
Goliath one-round contest, a generation before Bach (it is in the 
Anthologie Sonore, played on the harpsichord). The modern 
attempts at realism, now familiar, naturally turn to machines, but 
I fear the wheels don’t go round very excitingly, in the musical 
sense. 

The movement from the Symphony of Machines, the rest of which 
I have not heard, was recorded by Columbia. This particular 
recording is listed in the Encyclopedia as an Odeon, backed by 
Stravinsky’s Fireworks, a much more appropriate partner than 
Glazounov’s bit of old-fashioned romanticism: but perhaps 
that was added as contrast—from the middle ages to the muddled 
ages. Presumably some glorification of national effort was 
sought, in Mossolov’s work; that is understandable enough. 
Every period of revolution needs its own heartening music, to 
unify the spirit of the workers. Preoccupation with mechanics 
is natural to-day. Perhaps the new programme-music for 
to-morrow is somewhere being born. We might have a prize 
competition for the best forecast of its nature. 

Glazounov’s movement, from the suite The Middle Ages, Op. 79, 
has a nice antique air, with something of Russian pathos in its 
slow-moving sentiment. The slightly dark recording suits the 
orchestration. 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Heger): Extracts from 
Faust Ballet Music (Gounod). Parlophone E11376 
(12 in., 4s.). 

A broad-gestured, enjoyably polished performance of the old- 
timer. I can never hear the last bit on side 1 without smiling 
at memories of the miming in the second or third-rate opera 
companies that introduced me to Faust: such reverend rioting 
and sedate seduction. I don’t think this German recording 
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captures quite the best tone, and nothing but that, of the band. 
In the finale, there is that trace of over-riding quality that dulls 
the sensitiveness of string tone, and touches the background with 
a sort of tar-brush, On the whole, it would seem that our home 
recording, at its best, is second to none just now. 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Heger): Gingerbread 
Waltz and Witch’s Ride (Hansel and Gretel) (Humper- 
.dinck). Parlophone R 2556 (10 in., 3s.). 


The above remarks apply perhaps rather more strongly, to the 
Waltz, whose sweetness loses something of it smile, becoming 
slightly sardonic in the string-tone, as recorded. I can regard 
that element as aptly in place when the witch leers on us, and 
her Ride has a tang that I like. It just happens that the record- 
ing’s particular quality etches in this bite and sinister sense. 
The promise of the bright ending is full-toned and the little wood- 
wind sunshine-shaft is charmingly touched in. By the way, 
hasn’t anybody the heart to write another Hansel ? Perhaps the 
torch is presumed to be handed on to Snow White ? But the 
Humperdinckian magic is lacking in the music of that perhaps 
too sophisticated young lady and her dance-hall-influenced 
entourage. Even in the Children’s Hour nowadays the arc-lamp’s 
glare replaces sun and moonshine. Bear with the Aged’s tears. 


TELEFUNKEN 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Schmidt-Isserstedt): Pre- 
lude and Dances of Priestesses and Slaves from Aida 
(Verdi). Telefunken E2601 (12 in., 6s.). 


The titles are in German. Only Mohrensklaven might give a 
moment’s trouble, but the German nicely chimes with both 
French and English here, and with Mohr as Moor we get on well. 
I could not wish a more pleasing performance and recording of 
the prelude (which, it seems, was first thought of as an item 
between the acts). Its two themes, which may be said to represent 
Aida’s love and the priestly or dedicated-Radames idea, are 
beautifully woven into this extremely short and quite unusual 
prelude to the opera; one cannot much mourn the full-length 
overture which he discarded. The two dances are fine examples 
of Verdi’s rising quite amazingly to the occasion, as he had never 
so risen before: both have Eastern colour, and the ceremonial 
dance has a stronger character than almost anything else of its 
kind I know. I used to wonder, by the way, why I tended to fall 
into a light doze during the third act: now I know that it was 
simply the magic of Verdi’s warm, scented, Egyptian night 
working entirely aptly upon me. This charming record will 
recall a splendid budget of pleasures. 


The Same Orchestra: Rhapsody, Espafia (Chabrier). 
Telefunken, E2624 (12 in., 6s.). 

This too will be re-reviewed soon. The performance is on the 
solid, square-cut side. The intoxicating South has not quite goné 
to the head ; but it is clear-cut and shows the orchestral joyousness 
(there are some lovely brass touches, and his use of the lower 
wind is delightful). His harps come out a bit thinly here, and the 
conductor doesn’t build up as powerfully as some. Gusto was 
Chabrier’s strong point, but he is not coarse, as some of the public 
favourites from other lands are apt to be. I see that some 
Gwendoline records have been withdrawn. A pity: I should like 
more of him. Any hope ? 


Concertgebouw Orchestra (Mengelberg): Pastoral Sym- 
phony (Beethoven). Telefunken, SK2424-8 (12 in., 
32s. 6d.). 


I’m not sure that constant re-recordings of the Pastoral (this 
one will quickly take its place in Re-Reviews, of course) are 
likely to make the reviewer feel so pastoral-relaxed, at that. 
But as one gets on, he finds (I hope) how to enjoy even such 
excess of zeal, so long as great works are thus made available 
to all sorts of music-and-recording-and-interpretation lovers. 
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There is a leaflet with the set, which promises in six languages 
to send free, on receipt of one’s name and address, an essay on 
the work. The recording opens well, with well controlled vigour 
and directness. Only once is there one of those Mengelbergian 
touches of heavy-handedness, in a tiny pull-up. That feeling 
(to me) of his weightiness does not oppress in general here ; it 
is only that in some kinds of works he does not seem to me to 
use the music’s wings sufficiently. There is good body in the 
string tone, without harshness. I like that: the work wants no 
finickiness, even in its lightness. We want to be fully enwrapped 
by the grand sun and cordial air ; and if Mengelberg is more 
given to unity than diversity of attack, that is no harm in such 
music, which is so ripely all-of-a-piece in feeling, in spite of its 
talk of a “ programme.” ’ 

I think the second (Brook) scene is the hardest to bring off. 
Here in the opening, there is the old trace of Mengelbergian 
weight, which slightly drags. I don’t think he feels it in the 
longest of phrases. One hears, however, the most grateful warmth 
in, e.g., the second of these four Brook sides (3-6). Mengelberg 
has arranged that well. The scherzo is rather deliberate, with 
the solo bits a trifle less forward in reproduction, in a p, than they 
might perhaps be. The tone volume, though never very great, 
is sufficient for my liking. It does not make the most exciting 
hearing, then, as recording, but the recording doesn’t get between 
me and the music, as it does in some records nowadays. But in 
general, I should like a bit more dash in this movement, not so 
much of pace as of accent and style ; yet it is easy to argue that 
it is best not too much to emphasise the scherzic element, or the 
boisterous folk-idea. The storm (side 8) might have benefited 
from a bigger recording, with a more impressive bass-bite ; 
though this is not a W. Tell gaudy-do, I like to feel everybody 
going all out. The freshness of the finale does not come through 
so strikingly as in some other recordings, though the sharp 
moulding of the fiddle phrases is appreciated (with again that 
rather heavy conductorial pressure). The clear definition of the 
parts is a musicianly point to welcome. On the whole, a consistent 
performance, in perhaps less than the hottest sunshine, but with 
a sense of the old safe, happy surety of the German woodland, 
about which we used to sing in the days when one had to grow up. 

W. R. ¢ 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Eileen Joyce (piano) : Liebestraum No. 3 (Liszt) and 
Impromptu No. 2, Op. 31 (Fauré). Parlophone E11372 
(12 in.—4s.). 

It would be possible to copy out, almost word for word, the 
review of Rubinstein’s record of the third Liebestraum (H.M.V. 
DB2702), which appeared in the September 1936 GRAMOPHONE 
and apply it to Miss Joyce’s recording. Like Rubinstein she 
indulges in no sickly yearnings and allows the melody plenty of 
room to sing, her rubato is disciplined and not excessive, her 
cadenzas do not draw urdue attention to themselves. (Inferior 
~~ always give them with a sort of “ see-what-I-can-do ” 
air !). 
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Where, I think, she surpasses Rubinstein is in warmth of 
tone, supported by admirable recording, and, this being essenti- 
ally a feminine piece, in the ardour of her interpretation. She 
gives us the tender poetry of a young girl’s first love affair, recalled 
in an ecstacy of remembrance. And so the hackneyed music is 
touched at all points with idyllic freshness : and one is sure the 
player believes in it. The Coda is most exquisitely done. 

- Miss Joyce’s other choice is most welcome. Not a few of us 
deplored the virtual disappearance of Fauré’s name from English 
catalogues : but if the public responded so poorly to thé claims 
of his lovely chamber music I suppose the companies cannot be 
blamed for deleting the records. 

Why music so rich in lyrical beauty—for Fauré is a lyricist 
before all else—should fail to appeal outside France is very 
mysterious. The French say that it is not for export—like certain 
delicate wines—and no doubt we might say the same of Elgar, 
who seems to us full of easily appreciated beauties. 

The recent performances of the Requiem here were certainly 
heartily acclaimed, and the songs are fairly well known, but the 
piano music goes almost unplayed. 

Some of it is admittedly extremely subtle—the lovely 11th 
Nocturne, for example, which revealed itself to me very gradually 
—and some is simply good salon music. But there is much that is 
fine and readily assimilable. Everyone who writes about Fauré 
praises his purity of style, his charm and ease, and speaks of 
“* the boldness of certain harmonic progressions, those surprising 
modulations which Fauré handled with such consumate skill 
and yet so nonchalant an air.” 


Perhaps that is it. He is not a good showman ! 


The Jmpromptu under review is among his slighter pieces but i 
is instinct with delicate fancy and beautifully pianistic. A brilliant 
and rapid scherzo-like section, characterised by a short upward 
phrase, is followed by a lovely tune over a rippling accompani- 
ment. Both sections are recapitulated and mingle in the Coda. 
It is all as light and delicate as can be and it leaves a delightful 
impression on the memory. This music is so beautifully played 
by Miss Joyce and she understands the Fauré idiom so well that 
I beg her to give us some of the later Nocturnes, Barcarolles and 
Preludes, and the great Théme et Variations (Op. 73). 

Meantime everyone will enjoy this fine and life-like recording. 


Petri (piano) : Variations and Fugue in B flat on a theme 
by Handel, Op. 24 (Brahms). Columbia, LX734-6. 
(three 12 in.—18s.). Auto LX8392-4. 


The last recording of this work must have been in or before 
1930 since I included it in the “‘ Brahms ”’ volume of The Golden 
Treasury of Recorded Music. It was played by Moiseivitch 
(D1828-30) and is still on the catalogue. 

It is a work which suits Petri peculiarly well and it is a pity 
that the recording of the piano is rather anaemic and on the 
small side. In the bigger variations and in the fugue one feels 
rather as if one was regarding the player through the small end 
of a telescope—if a mixed analogy may be permitted. 

The performance is undoubtedly a fine one and so carefuly 
thought out in the matter of tonal variety and tempi that one is 
hardly conscious of any feeling of monotony in listening to so 
long a work without change of key, other than to the tonic minor. 

One of the most striking pieces of imaginative interpretation 
occurs in Variation XXII (LX736) in which Petri cleverly 
makes the effect of an ethereal ‘bagpipe band coming ever closer 
and then receding into the distance. 

He makes all repeats, except in Variations XXIII and XXIV, 
which are played as one. This is new to me. The first Section 
of XXIII is followed by the first of XXIV—which is indeed a 
development .of the other—and so with the second section. This 
gives Petri time to get the final variation on the record. 

It may be true that Brahms, in this work, was “ more interested 
in working out the abstract possibilities of his theme than of 
addressing listeners,” but the human element is never absent 
for long. It is particularly to the fore in the richly emotional 
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twentieth variation and in the funereal thirteenth. Humour 
enters in Variations 10 and 16, pageantry in the “ trumpet ” 
Variations 7 and 8, delicacy in Variations 11,. 12 and 19 (a 
charming Siciliana). The work up to the closing Variation is 
exciting and the variation itself a splendid climax : but the 
Fugue is a bit of a bore—with its long chains of sixths and 
thirds—in spite of a jubilant ending. Such a work as this does, 
and is intended to, extend the powers of the performer. Only a 
virtuoso of the highest class can hope to make a success of it and 
this Petri does from every point of view except that which he 
cannot control, the recording. (Why is it that the most life-like 
piano records come only from Parlophone and Decca ? There 
should not be such a disparity between recording-systems : for 
it is a good deal more than a question of this or that artist.) 

[he music is analysed in the leaflet provided and in the little 
book mentioned above. 


Kitain (piano). Ballade in F major, Op. 38, No. 2 (Chopin). 
Columbia DX874 (12-in., 4s.). 


Kitain gave us the A flat Ballade, the third number of the four, 
in October 1937, and I hope he means to do the other two, 
especially No. 4 in F minor which is easily the finest of the set. 

Chopin wrote no music so highly organized as the Ballades and 
little so touching as this piece, which opens plaintively in F major 
and closes sadly in A minor. The opening tune has the true 
flavour of a fairy tale and is so clearly telling a story that the listener 
feels bound to seek out or provide an imaginative “ programme ”’. 
For this he may turn to Cortot’s edition, or keep in mind some 
such simple idea as that of Rubixstein (Anton, not Arthur !). 
“A field-flower broken by the wind: and paraphrased—the 
field-flower a rustic maiden, the wind a knight ”. The old theme of 
seduction, in fact, and not too convincing in these days of easy, 
acquiesence; the human element is best omitted ! 

The folksong-like theme is most beautifully and sensitively 
played by Kitain—the soft echo phrases in particular—and the 
dramatic burst of tone at the end of this section does not fail of 
effect. But the tone in the treble rather lacks body and is inclined 
to jangle. Otherwise the interpretation and recording are ex- 
cellent and the disc certainly one to be heard. The artist improves 
on his form in the A flat Ballade, and will, 1 hope, do even better 
with the reflective number in F minor, the last of the set. 


Rubinstein (piano) : Romance in F sharp major, Op. 28, 
No. 2 (Schumann) and Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 79, 
No. 2 (Brahms). H.M.V. DB3217 (12 in.—6s.). 


John Hunt and Mark Hambourg have both recorded the 
Schumann before but I do not remember to have heard either 
disc. The piece, as Fuller Maitland says, has been the prey of 
every schoolgirl, and of course it is, like so many other pieces 
doled out by unimaginative teachers, entirely unsuitable material 
for any but players far advanced not only in technique but in 
musicianship. To keep the proper balance between the rich 
dark melody and its shadowy accompaniment needs a high 
degree of control and anyone but a musician would make 
nonsense of the regretful middle section. Rubinstein’s tone a 
little lacks warmth but his treatment of melody and accompani- 
ment are, of course, masterly. Notice the slight but marked 
difference he makes at the recapitulation. The little coda is 
a lovely bit of truly soft playing and the way he scales the tone 
down on the many repeated C sharps, until one hears just a 
faint whisper, is as admirable as it is difficult to achieve. 

The Brahms Rhapsody was last recorded by John Hunt for 
some special subscription records, and here receives the big tone 
it did not then get owing to poor recording. Rubinstein brings 
out well the sombre and forceful character of this not very 
interesting but popular piece. 

The recording is good. Surely, by the way, ‘‘G moll ” and “ Fis 
dur,” et hoc genus omne, might now vanish off record labels intended 
for this country ! 
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*Backhaus (piano). Sonata in C major, Op. 111 (Beethoven) 
and Prelude and Fugue in C major from the “ Well- 
Tempered Clavier ”, Book I (Bach). H.M.V. DB3218- 
3220 (three 12-in., 18s.), Auto DB8551-3 


This sonata, Beethoven’s farewell to the piano, was included 
in the first album of the Beethoven Sonata Society, played by 
Schnabel, and issued about 1932, and has since been recorded by 
Petri (Columbia LX491-3: June 1936 GRAMOPHONE) and 
Kempff (Decca X177-9: August 1937 GRAMOPHONE). 

The Schnabel version may be disregarded for the moment as 
not being available to the present reviewer and almost certainly a 
poor recording. 

At the same time if only the companies would give poor re- 
viewers a little notice of their intentions instead of bunging in the 
records at the last possible moment (I write on the nineteenth of 
the month, having just received my pile) one might have been 
able to get hold of this Society issue. 

Petri’s performance had a high intellectual quality, was a 
magnificent. feat of pianism, and carried a wide tonal range. 
There was some blurring in the Allegro and a lack of simplicity in 
the giving out of the theme of the variations in the second and 
final movement. Kempff’s performance was less heroic and 
stressed, I thought, the ‘*‘ feminine” side of Beethoven’s nature. 
Playing on a piano of far more sympathetic tone than that used by 
Petri he brought out, very beautifully, the peace of the last move- 
ment, and by a less quick pace avoided, with some loss of impulse, 
any blurring in the Allegro already alluded to. 

This recording was in the highest class and the pianist seemed, 
to me, to get deeper into the work than did Petri, even if he was not 
technically so sure-fingered. 

Backhaus’ performance comes somewhere between these two 
and so does the recording. 

At first one thinks that the piano, as recorded, is going to prove 
trying but actually this is very rarely the case: and. the upper 
reaches of the treble, so important in the last movement, respond 
admirably to what is required of them. This piano has not indeed 
the warm tone that gave such beauty to the Arietta in Kempff’s 
version and seems a little brittle on the sustained notes but, alto- 
gether the recording is good. 

Backhaus does not command Petri’s mastery of tone-shading in 
the opening page, but the splendid theme of the allegro has the 
fine bigness Petri gave it, while the cadenza-like passage following 
s every bit as exciting. The whole work, indeed, is full of a vital 
impulse. Backhaus never lets his hold go of the melodic outline and 
his pedalling is perfect. His Allegro is, I feel sure, as fast as Petri’s 
but there is a wonderful clarity in all the parts. 

One misses none of the drama of this tremendous movement 
but just a little more subtlety and sensitivity perhaps is needed 
here and there to put the performance amongst the very great. 

Backhaus’ playing is reputed to have made Hitler weep. One 
wonders what the piece was that brought the not too difficult tears 
to the eyes of the Fuehrer. This Arietta might well make a man of 
more stable emotions shed a tear: but not as Backhaus plays it. 
Petri and he both fail to discover the depths of these most moving 
pages. So far Kempff alone has given a heart-searching loveliness 
of tone and feeling to the simple-sounding phrases and let the 
natural accentuation of the notes take care of itself. 

But Backhaus’ double piano passage playing in the last variation 
is of almost as ethereal a beauty and pearly a quality as Kempff’s 
was, and he plays the broken references to the theme, and the 
chain of trills with the lovely modulation to E flat just before it, 
most movingly and with a truly sensitive response to the magic of 
this page. The break on the second side of DB3219 is a disaster, 
but cannot of course be avoided under present conditions. 

If then Backhaus fails to give this wonderful and most touching 
movement the whole of the indefinable mystic glow and quiet 
rapture that are implicit in the music he often comes near to it. 
Few have done more than that. 

The limitations of this fine artist are more clearly seen in the 
Bach C major Prelude and Fugue which fills up the last side of 
DB3220. 
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Backhaus plays the Prelude forthrightly and with hardly any 
nuance, and in the Fugue he is positively academic. I went to my 
shelves and drew out the ancient Columbia record of Busoni 
playing the same work (L1445). 

The effect of the comparison is as if Bach, being ill, had asked 
Backhaus to deliver his speech for him: but with the Busoni 
record—in spite of the surface and acoustic recording—it is as if 
Bach himself was speaking to us. 

Romantic Bach ? Certainly: and, I think rightly. There are 
rallentandos and rubatos which would scandalise the pedant. 
P-ackhaus is not indeed one of these: but one needs to hear these 
two interpretations to appreciate the exquisite poetry Busoni finds 
and brings out in the music. Words cannot express this: the 
ear alone can value what Bach has put into his music. How it is 
that Backhaus has one side free for the Bach when both Petri and 
Kempff used up the whole of three records for the Beethoven I 
do not pretend to understand, for the tempi could not differ all that 
much ! I shall be interested to discover this when an opportunity 
arises to compare all three recordings. There is certainly no 
wasted space on the Backhaus discs. 


Kreisler (violin) and Rupp (piano). Liebesfreud (Kreisler) and 
Danza Espanola (de Falla-Kreisler), H.M.V. DA1630. 
(10-in., 4s.). 

The old caddies of Love’s Foy with Love’s Sorrow (DBg985) was 
better and more suitable than the present re-recordings, which 
united Love’s Sorrow last month to La Gitana (DA1629), and makes 
the above union. The one gain is that the old recording was a 
twelve-inch, which must have meant too slow a pace or a fair 
amount of blank space. I forget which it was. This recording is 
rather coarse in tone except in the quieter and more lyrical parts of 
Love’s Foy—which- Kreisler plays in his most beguiling manner— 
and the performance of the de Falla seems perfunctory after the 
magnificent rendering of Heifetz (DB3535) reviewed in the 
August 1938 number of THe GrAmMopHone. Truth to tell 
Kreisler’s playing of the piece is rather careless and hasty. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Budapest Quartet and Benny Goodman (clarinet) : Quintet 
in A major. K581 (Mozart). H.M.V. DB3576-8 (three 
12-in., 18s.). Auto DB8548-50. 


The Roth quartet interpretation of this quintet (with Simeon 
Bellison) was issued just over a year ago (August 1937) and in the 
review of it I said that the slow movement, as there recorded, was 
one of the loveliest records ever made (LX625). To that opinion I 
still hold. 

Before discussing the respective merits of the two recordings it 
should be said that the present one takes three records to the four 
of the Roth version and this happens because LX625, with only 
the slow movement on it, is certainly short measure on both sides. 
From the economic point of view, therefore, those who want the 
complete work will save six shillings by purchasing the Budapest 
recording. Having thus, as the English would say, shown myself a 
Scotsman I will proceed to demonstrate that the economic factor is 
not alone to be considered. 

As it happens I have only the Roth slow movement for purposes 


of comparison and for the rest must rely upon none too good a - 


memory. 

But as regards the slow movement the Roth version, as I have 
already indicated, is still supreme. Mr. Goodman’s clarinet is 
fuller in tone and has a rather plummy quality. He is an excellent 
artist but lacks the subtlety of phrasing and the more sensuous 
feeling of Bellison’s playing. Indeed there is general lack of these 
things in the whole performance. 

One has only to hear the end of Part 1 to detect a certain want of 
clarity and a rather brutal quality in the forte passages—the 
chords at the end of the fourth variation in the last movement are 
definitely out of focus—while the music is generally without the 
exquisite grace it demands. 
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I must confess I thought some of this performance on the dull 
side: e.g., the Minuet and Trios, though there is a delightful 
gaiety and precision in the last movement. The balance, too, is less 
good than in the Roth version, and altogether it is just a question of 
that mysterious fusion between all players and the music not 
having completely taken place. 

At the same time this criticism must be accepted with reserve as 
one needs to hear the remaining Roth records to render it wholly 
just. A further review will therefore appear. It can at least 
be said without fear of contradiction that the recording, though 
far from inferior, is on the whole too strong. 

(The second movement begins a quarter way through Part 2, 
and the third movement three quarters of the way through Part 3, 
ending on Part 4 ; so that the last movement alone is complete om 
one record.) 


The Danish Quartet. Concerto in D minor (Handel). 
H.M.V. DB5218 (12-in., 6s.). Special order. 


We first met with this excellent organisation in May 1938 
when a recording of Bach’s Sonata in C minor from the ‘‘ Musica 
Offering ’’ was reviewed (DB5215-6). The quartet consists o! 
flute, violin, ’cello, and piano and offers here a most attractive 
example of Handel’s still far too little known chamber music. 

The two quick movements (2 and 4) are the jolly kind of thing 
we expect, but the opening Adagio and the Largo are real gems. 
The first has a well marked string figure of accompaniment 
against which the flute solo moves with stately beauty. Even 
lovelier is the Largo, a ’cello solo. This is a long winding melody, 
with a very soft and delicate tonal background—which reminds us 
that Handel was a master of musical “ colour ”—provided by 
the veiled chords of violin, flute, and piano. This all too brief and 
exquisite movement is for me an exciting discovery. 

The interpretation, playing and recording of this work are 
admirable. Perhaps the string accompaniment to the first move- 
ment might be considered a little too obtrusive, but the flute solo is 
never in danger of being swamped: and it is nice to hear the 
careful way in which the string tone is scaled down when the flute 
is playing in its lowest register. That is a mark of the true ensemble. 
The other slow movement is played with absolute perfection of 
detail, and the quick movements are as lively and clear as you 
could wish. I most warmly recommend this enchanting record. 


Danish Trio, Serenade (Knudage Riisager). 
(12-in., 6s.). Special order. 


H.M.V. DB5205 


I cannot find the name of this composer anywhere but interior 
evidence shows him to be speaking in contemporary musical 
language and—I hazard—to have studied in Paris with or under 


. such a composer as Milhaud. 


His Trio is written for flute, violin and ’cello and the players are 
from the Danish quartet discussed above. Successful modern 
trios are hard to find but there are at least two that deserve to be 
recorded, those by Dohnanyi (Serenade in C major, Op. 10) and 
Sinigaglia (Serenade in D major). Meanwhile we can be grateful for 
this very engaging little work—also a Serenade—which owes 
allegiance to no particular key. That is not to say that the har- 
mony is at all forbidding, though it is wayward and often un- 
expected. The three movements, two fast, one slow, are character- 
ised by clear-cut and graspable tunes, well devised contrapuntal 
writing—which leaves one in no doubt that this is a Trio with 
three real parts—and by a genial and whimsical spirit. The slow 
movement is a little pastoral scene full of poetry: but a sprightly 
humour is apparently the composer’s strong suit. 

In addition to these good qualities the composer writes most 
grateful parts for the three instruments and obviously thoroughly 
understands his chosen medium. 

The performance could hardly be bettered and is particularly 
admirable in point of balance. M. Gibert Jesperson is an ex- 
ceedingly able flautist but all the three players are fine musicians. 
The recording is first-rate. Be sure to hear this engaging work. 
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4. . the highest tribute that can be paid to any musical instrument has been bestowed on me— 
a place in the leading centres of music. My perfect reproduction and faultless tone have earned 


me the foremost place in radio. 


| am to be found in the homes and studios of artists and teachers who are. most particular in their 
choice of an instrument. 


As an expert listener you will notice the finer points of my reproduction, you will observe how 
my tone is always in musical ‘focus’—clear as crystal —rich in detail —true in its harmonics — 
bringing out the thousand and one subtleties of tone colour and, like the tone of a good 
singer, ‘well forward’ and properly diffused.” 


MARCONIPHONE 


as installed in the Royal Academy of Music, Royal College of Music, Guildhall School 
of Music and Drama, Royal Opera House, Royal Philharmonic Society, etc. ete. 


THE MARCONIPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RADIO HOUSE, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, 
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Selection 
tro. ; Love is LowPSY PRINCERS 
" Strong Silent 


‘THE SWAN LAKE’ 
BALLET 
(1) Acti: introduction 


(2) Act 2: | 
DX869 





Dance of the No. 
Queen of the Swans 
(Violin Solo : David | 
McCallum) 
(3) Act 1: Dance of the 
Prince: Act 2: Dance No. 
of the Queen of the > DX870 
Swans; Act 2: Coda. 
(4) Act 3: Waltz 
(5) Act 2: Dance of the 
Little Swans; Act 3: No. 
Spanish Dance DX871 
(6) Act 3: Mazurka 
(7) Act 4: Dance of the 
Cygnets No. 
(8) Act 4: Final Scene DX872 
London Philhar Orch. 
con. Antal Dorati 
Four Records in Art Album, with 


Descriptive Leaflet, complete, 20s. 
Auto. Coupling Records, DX8132-5 


EGON PETRI (Piano) 
in Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme by Handel 

Twenty-five Variations and Fugue on 
Three Records, Nos. LX734 to LX736. 
6s. each). 

(Auto. Coupling- Records, LX8392-4) 


Anatole, KITAIN# 
(Piano) 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Until quite recently I was unaware that Brahms had a “ second 
go” at some of his Zigeunerlieder ; I have now learned that after 
publishing the eleven songs as vocal quartets he republished 
eight of them arranged for solo voice. I regret, therefore, that 
in my remarks last month I did an injustice to Miss Nancy Evans. 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with Walter Goehr conducting the 
orchestra: La danza (Beaumarchais—Rossini) and Mare- 
chiare (S. de Giacomo—Tosti) ; sung in Italian and 
Neapolitan dialect respectively. H.M.V., DA1650 (10 in., 
4s.). 

Gigli’s rendering of the well-known Rossini song follows very 
closely on the lines of Caruso’s ; it is a well-sung, jolly version 
and deserves to be popular. His Marechiare naturally invites 
comparison with Schipa’s admirable effort. I should not care to 
say which is the better ; each is very good though decidedly 
different from the other ; Gigli-suggests a romantic lover and 
Schipa a decidedly cocksure young gentleman. This new Gigli 
record is finely recorded and should score a hit. 


Ebe Stignani (mezzo-soprano) with the E.1.A.R. Symphony 
Orchestra, Turin: Romanza di Pierrotto from Linda di 
Chamounix (Donizetti) and Amor, i miei sini proteggi 
from Samson and Delilah (Saint-Saéns) ; sung in Italian. 
Parlophone, E11371 (12 in., 4s.). 

To help her mother a young girl went away from home to 
work. Unwisely she allowed love to drive from her mind her 
mother’s good advice. Betrayed and abandoned, she returned 
home in her shame to find her mother dead ; over her parent’s 
grave she shed tears of grief and remorse. This has nothing 
whatever to do with the incredibly naive Linda who was born 
in the fair valley of Chamounix ; but the young Savoyard 
Pierrotto, who figures in the cast of the opera (and is played by a 
contralto), specialises in hurdy-gurdy playing and ballad singing 
and above is given the gist of his romanza or ballad Per sua madre 
andé una figlia. The words are sorry stuff even for an old Italian 
opera, but in spite of them Donizetti’s tuneful setting and Ebe 
Stignani’s pleasing rendering contrive to make an interesting 
recording. 

The contrasting piece on the other side is much better known. 
It is Delilah’s plea to the Philistine Deity of Love for help in 
compassing the death of her enemy Samson, Amour, viens aider ma 
faiblesse! in the original text. The singer is admirable both 
vocally and dramatically ; the orchestra is well in the picture 
and the recording highly commendable. 


Tancredi Pasero (bass) with the E.1.A.R. Symphony 
Orchestra, Turin: O tu Palermo, terra adorata from 
Sicilian Vespers (Verdi) and, with Giovanni Malipiero 
(tenor), Mephistopheles’ serenade from Faust (Gounod) ; 
sung in Italian. Parlophone, E11373 (12 in., 4s.). 


My own preference with the serenade is for the French text, 
which flows more smoothly than the Italian and fits the music 
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better ; but the words alone cannot be held responsible for the 
jerky, staccato-like way in which parts of the serenade are sung 
and which makes this no more than a reasonably good version. 
It is possible to phrase the song with considerably more smoothness 
and elegance, without in any way concealing its mocking, 
sneering character. An interesting feature of this recording is 
that the preceding dialogue for Faust and Mephistopheles is 
included ; the tenor who obliges as Faust seems to be worthy 
of a record all to himself. 

Verdi’s Sicilian Vespers was composed to a French text by 
Scribe for production by the Paris Opéra. It never had a secure 
place in operatic repertoire, but even now the work is occasionally 
revived. In the gramophone repertoire it is best known by the 
Overture, the Ballet Music, the brilliant coloratura air Mercé, 
dilette amiche and the bass aria O tu Palermo, terra adorata, sung in 
praise of the city of Palermo by the Sicilian patriot Procida on 
his return to his homeland after a long absence. It is, however, 
more than a mere expression of love for his motherland ; it is an 
appeal to his country to shake off the hated foreign yoke and 
resume its former greatness. It is a pity that the recitative has 
been so obviously ‘‘ cut”; could it voice its own feelings it 
might be expected to murmur, “‘ If I was so soon to be done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for.” Tancredi Pasero’s rendering 
of the air is finely expressive and from the purely vocal standpoint 
should prove satisfactory to all but the hypercritical. Both this 
and its companion piece are extremely well recorded. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra: Torna a Surriento— 
Serenade (E. de Curtis, German text by Matray) and 
La folletta (S. C. Marchesi, German text by Frey) ; sung 
in German. Parlophone R2555 (10 in., 3s.). 


To me such songs as these never sound right except when sung 
by a first-rate Italian artist in his mother tongue ; but the many 
who do not share my view in this matter should find Herr Groh’s 
latest record very attractive. He sings as well as ever he did and 
with a marked resemblance to Richard Tauber in the ever 
popular de Curtis song. La folletia is a Sicilian folk-song, according 
to the only reference book I have which mentions it ; apparently 
it is popular in Germany, for it can boast of two German texts. 
The title may be translated as ‘‘ The roguish little lady” or 
“* The little tease ;”? she evidently treats the young man’s love- 
making as a joke. The song is a very pretty trifle, to which the 
singer’s host of admirers should extend a hearty welcome. 


Erna Sack (soprano) with Rolf Schréder conducting the 
Orchestra of the German Opera House, Berlin : Mein 
Herr Marquis and Spiel’ ich die Unschuld vom Lande, 
both from Die Fledermaus (Johann Strauss) ; sung in 
German. Telefunken E2571 (12 in., 6s.). 


These items are the solos for Rosalinda’s maid Adele. As a 
purveyor of humour Erna Sack is no more than moderately 
successful ; her renderings of the songs are reasonably satis- 
factory but call for no special praise. As a purveyor of almost 
freakishly high notes she has few rivals ; a moderate supply of 
these notes is included here ; probably her warmest admirers 
expect them as a matter of course. The dragging in of vocal 
embellishments, however, is not the most artistic of procedures ; 
better interpretations of both items have been issued in the past, 
though I doubt if they have ever been so admirably recorded. 


HISTORICAL RECORDING 


Historical Series, Nos. 29 and 29a. Oreste Luppi (baritone) 
with piano accompaniment: Crispino e la Comare, 
Parts I and II (The cobbler and the fairy) (Luigi and Federigo 
Ricci) ; sung in Italian and recorded in 1905. Parlophone- 
Odeon POr11g (104 in., 6s.). 

I have cited above the information concerning this record 
that is given on the record labels and feel bound to protest against 
its meagreness, which makes it both misleading an inaccurate ; 
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misleading, because one is led to expect baritone solos, and 
inaccurate because Luppi was a bass and because Crispino e la 
comare is the title of an opera and not of the item from it that is 
recorded here. Actually the recordings are trios, for two baritones 
and a bass, being Di Pandolfetti medico and Puoi tornare al tuo 
panchetto from the brothers Ricci’s once popular opera buffo, which 
was produced at Venice in 1850, with libretto by Piave, who 
wrote so many texts for Verdi; I imagine one trio follows on 
from the next, as implied in the “ parts I and II.” The singers 
are Magini-Coletti (baritone), Ferruccio Corradetti (baritone) 
and Oreste Luppi (bass); all three have autographed the 
matrices. 

The music is of the quick-fire pattern so common to the old 
Italian opera buffo and I find it both interesting and amusing ; so 
interesting, in fact, that if this is a fair sample of the Ricci’s score 
I should dearly love to hear the complete opera ; but the items 
are not very suitable when it is a question of assessing Oreste 
Luppi’s merits as a candidate for admission into the Hall of Fame. 
A record of Ah! del Tebro or La calunnia or Dormiré sol would 
have been more to the point. I content myself, therefore, with 
remarking that all three singers appear on the present evidence 
to have been buffo artists of distinction, that their recordings, 
old though they are, were remarkably well made, and that 
collectors of early recordings—and some who are not—should 
find PO119, preferably re-labelled, worthy of an honoured place 
in their collections, 


BAND RECORDS 


The Coldstream Guards Band have produced (H.M.V. 
B8788) one of the best records of the year. The rich tone of the 
band is beautifully reproduced at ample but not “ forced ” volume 
and the drums are particularly effective. On one side is a minia- 
ture tone poem The Forge in the Forest. Starting at night we get the 
breaking of dawn with birds singing and a brook gurgling followed 
by a morning hymn and finally the Smithy at work. All the effects 
are good except that what passes for the gurgling of the brook, 
sounds more like the swizzling of a gin swizzle than anything else. 
On the reverse side is Sousa’s grand King Cotton March. 


The Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands are in 
excellent fettle in the Hessian Infantry March an excellent march 
quite new to me. Great Times March on the reverse, however, is a 
pot-boiler if ever there was one (Parlo. F1218). 

The American Legion Band of Hollywood are also guilty 
of inflicting a-pot-boiler on us in the Parade of the Legionnaires 
(Rex 9368) but General Pershing March on the reverse is a first-rate 
march and once more it is new to me. I do not often encounter 
two strangers in a month in these days. The recording of the 


latter is better than the former which is on the shrill side. 


Finally there is an excellent brass band record by the Massed 
Bands of the Leicester Festival 1938 (Regal-Zono. MR2839). 
Both Mackenzies’ Song of the Marines and Plater’s March of the 
King’s Men are played with fine gusto and swing. The recording 
is of excellent quality. 

W. A. C. 
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Tae is an encouraging start for the season—some song record: 
of musical worth. Only recently I was pleading for Gurne. 
and here he is, represented in what amounts to a short recita 
on two records made by Nancy Evans. It took no less thar 
death—and the most poignant death in each case—to bring 
home to English music-lovers the peculiar genius of Gurney and 
Warlock. Parry Jones has fortunately made records of some of 
Warlock’s songs, and now Miss Evans has done the same for 
Gurney, who died earlier this year as a result of being gassed in 
the European War of 1914-18. He was a poet as well as a 
composer, and there are some who rate his poetry higher than 
his music. A double talent can have unfortunate results, and 
when a poet sets his own words to music, he is apt to pay too 
much respect to his verse. Wherever music is concerned, it 
must be paramount. A monstrous libretto can hold the stage, 
and an inane lyric the platform, but bad music dies at birth. That 
dogma I know needs exposition, but that is impossible in these 
review columns. But so far as the first proposition is concerned, 
we have only to contemplate the work of Schubert, the greatest 
song writer, and of Handel, the greatest writer for the voice, 
for to them words were the tools of their craft—no more, no less. 
To a poet, words represent the medium and not the tools of his 
craft, and if Gurney. was a poet first and a composer afterwards, 
then it is only to be expected that his songs will suffer. It is 
only fair, however, to quote Vaughan Williams as saying that 
he knew no man except Gurney who had the double creative 
gift that Rosetti had in his two arts. Bearing all this in mind, 
it is a pity that the records under review do not contain a single 
example of Gurney as the poet-musician, for it would have been 
illuminating to have had an opportunity of comparing his work 
with his own and with other people’s verse. At a first hearing, 
these records have made little impression on me, and I have not 
enjoyed them, but this may be due to a natural antipathy to 
Miss Evans’ voice, which in turn may be due to the method of 
recording it. What is more important is that here for the first time 
on records is the work of a man, whom Stanford compared with 
Schubert (even to the point of facial resemblance). The songs 
recorded are : ‘The Scribe (De La Mare), Nine of the Clock O’ 
(Doyle), All Night under the Moon (Gibson) on K88q ; Latmian 
Shepherd (Shanks), Blaweary (Gibson), You are my Sky (Squire) on 
K8go0. Decca records (4s. each). The recording strikes me 
as unsatisfactory, although the surfaces are clean, but it is surely 
the duty of every reader of this journal to hear such an interesting 
and indeed vital issue. The accompanist throughout is Hubert 
Foss, and to those who want to make further exploration, it 
may be added that a volume of twenty songs has just been 
published by the Oxford University Press. 

Richard Tauber has scored a winner with a magnificent 
recording of The English Rose from German’s “‘ Merrie England,” 
surely one of the grandest songs we have, despite a trite lyric. 
The vocal line is masterly, the melody catchy without being 
obvious, and the total effect glorious. If you failed to hear 
Joseph Hislop’s record, then this new one is equally good, and 
Tauber’s diction is exemplary. On the other side is a song by 
Rudolph Friml called Love Everlasting. The recording is 
exemplary. (Parlophone RO20402, 4s.) 

Ernest Lough seems to have survived the novelty of growing 
up and keeps his place in the lists with a recording of Roger 
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Quilter’s Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal and Tchaikovsky’s None 
but the Weary Heart, surely the most lugubrious song in the popular 
repertory. Mr. Lough still sounds nervous, and anything in the 
nature of interpretation is completely lacking. But if the per- 
formances lack virtues, there are no vices, and the record can 
be recommended as a straightforward recital of these two ever- 
greens. (H.M.V. B8792, 3s.) 

Welcome back to Sydmey MacEwan in two traditional songs, 
Silent, Oh Moyle and Mowing the Barley, both admirably done with 
Duncan Morison at the piano on Parlophone R2557 (3s.). 
Charles Kullman, last month’s Lohengrin, sinks to the banality 
of Arthur Penn’s Smilin’? Through on Columbia DB1812 (3s.), but 
Mr. Penn must take full marks for writing a memorable tune, 
however sickly. Here at any rate is the chance to buy a celebrity 
performance of a popular ditty. Mr. Kullman’s other song is 
by Victor Herbert and is called Gypsy Love Song. 

As for John McHugh, he has improved out of all recognition 
since his last record, and though I did not care for his Rose of 
Tralee, he has given us an attractive record of the ever popular 
Macushla on Columbia FB2018 (as.). Tino Rossi sings as 
smoothly as ever in two charming French trifles—Le Bonheur 
Nest Plus Un Reve (A Dream Come True) and a song with the 
peculiar title of Tchi! Tchi! with a kind of chuff-chuff refrain. 
(Columbia DB1813, 3s.). There is a new record from Richard 
Crooks. All my Heart opens with a noise like a factory whistle, 
and the singer maintains his position as perhaps the most over- 
amplified singer on records, but the record is redeemed by the 
reverse containing a charming song called To One Away, which 
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strikes me as original and effective. My copy is an advance 
pressing with no details and I am quite prepared to find that this 
song has been in the repertory for years. Anyway I liked it, 
and if you hear this side first, you may very likely buy the record. 
(H.M.V. DA1653, 4s.) 

I have two German recordings this month, one by Marcel 
Wittrisch, who sang in Jack Hylton’s original German recording 
of You are my heart’s delight under the title of Thine is my whole 
heart. He is not unlike Tauber, but lacks the latter’s finesse. In 
fact Wittrisch is loud-voiced. However, he is a competent singer. 
Fein, fein, schmeckt uns der Wein is from the film ‘‘ The Laughing 
Husband ” and Hor’ Mein Lied, Violetta (B8796). The latter is 
interesting in view of a remark made by my colleague “‘ Bohemian” 
last month, when writing of a recording of this number by Emil 
Roész. It is apparently exceedingly popular on the Continent, 
and “‘ Bohemian ” uttered a plea for a vocal recording in German 
with an orchestral accompaniment. Well, here it is—a pretty 
quick delivery of the goods. It is certainly an attractive song, 
although most of the accompaniment is borrowed from Verdi, 
consisting of huge chunks from “ La Traviata.” The orchestra 
is directed by Bruno Seidler-Winkler. Lastly, there are the 
Comedian Harmonists in Di Capua’s Ah Maria Mari and a 
captivating Serenade in the Night by Crescenzo. In this they retain 
their usual gaiety and charm. (H.M.V. B8794, 3s.) 


This is the best month in vocal recordings for years. May it 
prove a happy augury. Perhaps the Widdops, Walkers, 
Williams’s, etc., are on the way. 

RoW: 








The following records are obtainable from all His Master’s Voice 
dealers on special order only. 


H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST No. |. 


(Continued from page 164). 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, with chorus, sings finely in Assassini / 
(‘La Gioconda ”—Ponchielli), the scene in which Enzo 
endeavours to save Gioconda’s blind mother from the fury of the 
mob ; but the recording is paired with an atrocious rendering of 
The legend of Kleinzach (‘Tales of Hoffmann ”—Offenbach). 
These are on DAr1081. His next record is most interesting, since 
it shows that a good tenor for the part of Pollione can be found. 
Despite a fondness for letting his voice go all out, Lauri-Volpi 
sings Meco all’ altare di Venere from ‘‘ Norma ” (Bellini) splendidly. 
Unfortunately, it is not an aria that takes kindly to being torn 
from its context, since its ending is interrupted and never com- 
pleted. A stylish rendering of E lucevan le stelle (‘ Tosca ”’— 
Puccini) completes the record, DAg83. On his last record, 
Lauri-Volpi tackles a difficult job; he sings A ¢e o cara from 
Bellini’s “‘ I Puritani,’”? and with a very considerable measure of 
success. With this is coupled a fine rendering of an interesting 
aria, Quando nascesti tu, from the Brazilian composer Antonio 
Gomez’s opera “ Lo schiavo”’ ; DB1438. 

An unexpected offering comes from Piero Pauli, namely, the 
charming Wiegenlied of Richard Strauss, Trdume, trdume du, 
mein stisses Leben, agreeably sung in Italian with pianoforte 





accompaniment. To complete the record, Pauli joins with 
Adelaide Saraceni in a melodious excerpt, No, la mia fronte 
from Cilea’s ‘‘ Adriana Lecouvreur ” ; DB2o12. This is a nice 
record, well recorded. 

Giovanni Martinelli’s duets with Louise Homer have been 
already mentioned. He also has some solos. On DB1288 he 
gives a superb rendering of the Siciliana from ‘“ Cavalleria 
Rusticana ” (Mascagni). The reverse side is labelled Di quella 
pira (“Il trovatore *—Verdi) but it does not merely give 
Martinelli’s fine, spirited version of the famous arietta ; it gives 
the whole of the short scene which terminates in Di quella pira, 
with the exception of the air Ah, si, ben mio. His other record is 
DB1411, and is sufficiently sombre for me to expect that a good 
many readers will not care for it, though I proclaim it the finest 
operatic record in this large batch. It is the Passover music, 
O Dieu, Dieu de nos péres, from Halévy’s opera “ La Juive,” 
beautifully rendered by Martinelli and the Metropolitan Opera 
House Chorus. 

Beniamino Gigli’s contributions are a few songs, namely, 
Donaudy’s O bel nidi d’amore and Cottrau’s Addio a Napoli on 
DAg41 and de Curtis’s Canta pe’ me with Mascagni’s Stornelli 
marint on DA1052. The recordings can be commended to any 
who care for the songs. 


Before attending to the most prolific contributors, there is a 
distinguished French tenor to be introduced, Fernand Ansseau. 
His most satisfying record is that in which he joins with Edith 
Orens in two passages from Massenet’s “ Werther’. The first 
begins with Ouz, c’est moi, the second with N’achevez pas, and to 
listen to them properly it is necessary to introduce between them 
a record of the tenor solo Pourquoi me réveiller ? One then has the 
whole scene in which Werther forces from Charlotte the admission 
that she loves him. This record does more justice to Ansseau’s 
voice than a good many of his others do. Both artists sing well 
and the record, DB1451, can be recommended. The next one, 
DB1410, may find more admirers on account of the music. It 
is a recording of the Manon-des Grieux duet which follows the 
aria, Ah, fuyez douwe image, and in which Ansseau sings with 
Fanny Heldy. Those who heard these two artists in the last 
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revivals of Massenet’s “‘ Manon ” at Covent Garden will probably 
find the record rather disappointing, though it reaches a reasonably 
satisfactory level and tunefulness and drama are nicely blended 
in N’est ce plus ma main ? The third of Ansseau’s records is sung with 
chorus ; it is DB1263, Arrétez, o mes fréres from the opening scene 
of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” and is not a very good 
recording. 

The last two artists are as the poles asunder, Schipa and 
Pertile. Aureliano Pertile was regarded by Mr. Klein as the 
finest robust tenor since the days of Caruso, and more than once 
he described his singing as d /a Caruso in respect of power and 
dramatic intensity. On various occasions I have heard Pertile 
dismissed as being a vulgarian and I can understand those who 
assessed him so contemptuously without agreeing with them. 
The most obvious characteristic of his singing is its tremendous 
vitality. Pertile was a great underliner, a dotter of Is and crosser 
of Ts. He realised thoroughly the emotions of the character he 
portrayed and he had no intention of letting his hearers fail to 
realise them ; and so he overstressed, his drama too often became 
melodrama, and with it went tremolo and a tendency to shout 
in his crescendos. His vocal faults may perhaps be ascribed to 
sincerity of expression pushed to extremes by the possessor of an 
artistically sensitive but impulsive and excitable temperament. 
Yet no post-war .artist at Covent Garden has sung Celeste Aida 
with more tender regard for its poetry and rhythm than Pertile 
and his singing in the brief, impressive, consecration scene 
(“* Aida ”’) was a joy to hear. His singing was always distinguished 
by an intelligent appreciation of rhythm and tempo. As regards 
the latter, his respect for tradition is well shown in his recording 
(DB1412) of the recitative Tomba degl’ avi miei, followed by the 
aria Fra poco a me ricovero (“ Lucia di Lammermoor ’’—Donizetti). 
And quite incidentally, has it ever been pointed out how closely 
the opening bars of Fra poco . . . resemble those of Schubert’s 
song Morgengruss (‘“‘ Die schéne Miillerin ”’) ? 

It may be said that these Pertile records are very faithful 
reproductions of his intensely characteristic voice and style, 
after which it seems only necessary to cite their titles and numbers. 
They are as follows: Una furtiva lagrima (“ L’Elisir d’amore ”— 
Donizetti) and (duet with Franci) Si, pel ciel marmoreo giuro 
(“‘ Otello ’—Verdi) on DB1402; Ah si, ben mio and Di quella 
pira (“Il Trovatore ’’—Verdi) on DBr1198; Una vergine, un 
angiol (“‘ La Favorita ’’—Donizetti and A te, o cara (“ Puritani ’’— 
Bellini) on DA1183 ; La dolcissima effigie (‘‘ Cilea”’) and Come 
un bel di (“ Andrea Chenier ”—Giordano) on DA1185; Donna 
non vidi mai and Tra voi belle (“‘ Manon Lescaut ”—Puccini) on 
DAtr105 ; and Cielo e mar (“ Gioconda ”—Ponchielli) with O tu 
che in seno agli angeli (“‘ Forza del destino ’—Verdi) on DA1208. 
The vigorous Pertile is heard at his best in Di quella pira, which, 
apart from the splendid interpolated high C, shows a respect 
for Verdi’s notes which is sufficiently uncommon to deserve 
honourable mention. 


It remains to consider the recordings of that most stylish of 
Italian artists, Tito Schipa, who, by comparison with many of 
his contemporaries, can be said with complete truthfulness to 
make his points quietly and effectively by sheer artistic skill. He 
has no need to indulge in vocal “‘ twiddley-bits ”’ to focus attention 
on himself ; indeed, he scorns them, so much so that he simplifies 
the vocal embellishments at the conclusion of Dalla sua pace 
(“ Don Giovanni ”—Mozart), which is nicely sung, though I 
have an idea it is a shade fast, especially at the beginning. Hence 
I prefer its appropriate comparison piece JI mio tesoro (“‘ Don 
Giovanni ”—Mozart), which is minus its orchestral head and 
tail since it is given on a small record (DAg63). Contempt for 
frills is carried to the extreme in Parmi veder le lagrime (“ Rigoletto ” 
—Verdi), which is given with recitative, for the coloratura passage 
at the end of the air, which modern tenors usually manage to make 
sound so ridiculous, is deliberately omitted ; a thoroughly sensible 
procedure. If there is a finer record of this air I should like to 
hear it; its companion, Quando le sere (“ Luisa Miller °— 


Verdi) is equally fine (DB1372). Those who are not heartily 
sick of Ay-ay-ay (Perez—Friere) by now should be attracted 
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by the recording on DB1051, where it is given together with an 


Andalusian song A Granda (Palacios). Arona’s La campana d 
San Giusto will probably stir a patriotic Italian to a frenzy of 
excitement, but one verse is all I want of it; it is paired with 
an admirable rendering of an old favourite, Nutile’s Mamma mia, 
che vo’ sape, both are on DB1038. 

Two pretty lullabys on DA1088, Ninna-nanna (Benelli) and 
Fa la nana, bambin’ (Sadero), sung in Venetian dialect, make 
an attractive little record. Having heard J te vurria vasa (which 
I take to mean I’d like to kiss you) (Di Capua), I shall be sorry to 
think that a desire so melodiously expressed might ever have 
remained ungratified ; with it goes Dicitencello vuie (Rusco and 
Falvo) ; both are Neapolitan (DA1272). For those who would 
like still more Neapolitan songs DA1110 may be commended, 
with Valente’s Nun é Carmela mia and Barthelmy’s Pesca d’amore. 
Schipa’s own compositions, Luntananza amara and Scrivenno a 
mammema are quite ordinary and tuneful, but strike me as being 
pseudo-Neapolitan, though sung in the dialect (DA1089). 
The remaining six songs are in Spanish. Ojos lindos y» mentirosvs 
(Schipa) and Confesién (Discepolo and Amodori) are vocal tangos 
on DA 1262, which is no more than a dance record with an out- 
standing vocalist and as like as not will appeal by reason of the 
Orquesta tipica (not Mantovani’s) recorded thereon rather than 
the vocalist. The castanets click-clack in lively fashion in Gitana 
(Longas) and A Cuba (Schipa), but there is no particular merit 
in the songs (DA1og1) and I much prefer to recommend Playera 
(Granados, arr. Schipa) and Sevillana (Longas) on DA1132. 

I began this article with a warning. Let me end it with a few 
recommendations to those who would like to try some of these 
recordings but find themselves without any marked preferences. 
The following are all sound recordings with singing of a high order; 
the records of Toti dal Monte, Povla Frijsh, Ria Ginster, Sigric! 
Onegin and Giovanni Martinelli, to which can be added Tito 
Schipa’s DB1372, Dusolina Giannini’s DA1230 and DB1791, 
Giuseppe de Luca’s DB1371, Apollo Granforte’s DB1475, the 
Ansseau-Orens, Homer-Martinelli and Rethberg-de Luca duets 
and the Cattaneo-de Martis—Granforte trios (DB1448). Begin by 
selecting from this short list and I have great hopes that all will 


be well. H. F. V. L. 


Friedrich Schorr (baritone). Elijah. Herr Gott Abraham 
(Mendelssohn). The Seasons. Schon eilet (Haydn). 
DB1564. 

Mr. Shorr, an unforgettable Wotan, Sachs and Kurvenal in 
past seasons at Covent Garden, gives a dignified and powerful 
rendering of the second of Elijah’s solos. He puts sometimes a 
little too much pressure on his fine voice with resultant vibrato : 
and the balance in both this and the wholly delightful solo from 
The Seasons (which depicts the husbandman coming home) 
suffers from the too loudly recorded voice of the singer. Excellent 
accompaniments are provided by the London Symphony Orches- 
tra under John Barbirolli. It would be pleasant to have a selection 
from The Seasons done in English. Not one such record is on the 
catalogues. 


Thom Denijs (baritone). 
accompaniment. B48o1. 
This record can have little interest for the English market. 
The Psalms are set, apparently, to Lutheran tunes and, in Dutch, 
do not prove at all interesting. 


Psalms 42 and 72, with organ 


INSTRUMENTAL : 
Paderewski (piano). Polonaise in E flat minor, Op. 26, 
No. 2 (Chopin), DB1577. 

The good ideas in this Polonaise are spoilt by too much repetition. 
Apart from this the playing and recording do not represent 
Paderewski at nearly his best. The piano tone is often thin and 
metallic and there is not the neccessary power or grip at the 
climaxes. There are some lovely moments and the sinister feel 
of the opening is well conveyed: but this is not a record for 
posterity to judge Paderewski on. * 

A.R. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


There is a spate of musical comedy again this month; Romburg, 
Friml, Lehar and Offenbach are all represented. First there 
are two selections by the Drury Lane Theatre Orchestra 
under the baton of Charles Prentice; one from The Student 
Prince and the other from The Vagabond King (Columbia DX873). 
‘The best known songs from each are included and nicely dove- 
tailed but the execution, though neat, is not so bright as in some 
selections I have heard. Geraldo and his Orchestra, for 
example, are much more alert and equally well balanced in a 
selection from The Fleet’s Lit. Up on H.M.V. C3028. Even 
allowing for the more modern orchestration the reading is 
broader and their ensemble tone has more vitality. 


Paradoxically I prefer the slower tempo and the somewhat 
sweeter tone of Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra 
H.M.V. B8783) in a selection from The Merry Widow to the more 
conventional reading of another selection from the same musical 
comedy by Frederic Hippmann and his Orchestra on 
Parlophone R2558. The disparity is not great, however, so I 
advise a hearing of both before deciding. 


‘a 
The charm of a selection from Wild Violets, played by Eugen 
Wolff and his Orchestra on Parlophone R2560 is principally 
because of the comparative freshness of the tunes. For this 
reason, too, I welcome a selection from Offenbach’s La Vie 
Parisienne. This is played by The Rendevous Orchestra on 
Regal-Zonophone MR2841. Neither combination reveal the 
polish of Von Geczy, however. 


From the films, Goldwyn Follies and We’re going to be rich, 
organist Dudley Beaven plays well balanced selections. Love 
walked in, Love is here to stay; and The sweetest song in the world 
and The Trek Song are the principal numbers included (Decca 
F6770). Henry Croudson strikes a new note in organ selec- 
tions with an excellent arrangement of Hungarian Rhapsodies 
neatly and effectively welded under the common title of Hun- 
garian Fantasy. The reverse of Regal-Zonophone MR2840 is of 
little moment by comparison. A Strauss Waltz Medley is the title. 
After his recent excursions into the strict dance tempo field 
Reginald Dixon returns to his old love Dixon Hits. Rex. 9366 
contains No. 23 of the series. 


Likewise Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye return to their Tin 
Pan Alley Medley opus on Parlophone F1211. This contains six 
present day hits including Music, Maestro, Please and Love Walked 
in. The piano soloists Jay Wilbur and Charlie Kunz add to 
their respective series Melodies of the Month (No. R16) and Charlie 
Kunz Piano Medley (No. D18) on Rex 9360 and Decca F6749. 
Finally the piano selection of the month is on Columbia F2090. 
This marks the welcome return to records of those duettists 
Rawicz and Landauer. Viennese Fantasy is the almost self- 
explanatory title. 


Vocalists 


Adele Dixon now playing in ‘“ The Fleet’s Lit Up” at the 
London Hippodrome sings two numbers from that show on 
H.M.V. B8791. The record does not reveal much out of the 
ordinary on the Hide and Seek side although Ralph Reader gives 
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invaluable help vocally ; but in Mary Read on the reverse one 
can detect more personality. On this side, too, both chorus 
and orchestra are heard to better advantage. Of the five titles 
by Gracie Fields I place Good-night Angel an easy first. It is 
backed by Please be kind and I won’t tell a soul. In all three she 
adopts a more plaintive style than usual. The latter, is par- 
ticularly after the Hildegarde manner (Rex 9361). Little Lady 
Make-believe and My Heaven in the pines (Rex 9354) are her other 
songs. 

Connie Boswell is as competent as ever in J let a song go out 
of my heart and Outside of Paradise on Brunswick 02630, and in 
quite a different way so is our old friend Greta Keller. You 
leave me breathless is a number ideally suited to her inimitable 
style. This, she sings on Decca F6750 in company with an 
appropriate coupling—So little time. Quite inappropriate, 
however, though one must confess to the cleverness of the adapt- 
ation, is the desecration of an air from Donizetti’s opera ‘‘ Lucia 
de Lammermoor” by the Andrew Sisters. The label on 
Brunswick 02629 baldly gives it as Oh! Faithless Maid; those 
familiar with the opera will perhaps recognise it as the Sextette, 
Che mi frena intal momento? On the reverse side the sisters are 
back again in more apposite surroundings and give a splendid 
version of Says my heart from the film ‘‘ Cocoanut Grove.” 


I am not so sure that the next three records are not re-issues 
by Columbia and Parlophone of notable records from the recently 
acquired Brunswick catalogue. In any case they must be noted. 
First The Boswell Sisters singing Dinah and Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band (Parlophone R2562); then The Mills Brothers in 
Chinat my Chinat and Rockin’ Chair (Parlophone R2563) 
and lastly Dorothy Lamour singing Panamania and On a 
Tropic Night on Columbia DB1811. 


Exponents of popular songs come and go, but like the Brook, 
Bing Crosby will seemingly go on for ever. Little Lady Make- 
believe and Don’t be that way are his effortless offerings this month. 
Note Brunswick 02618. Brian Lawrance sings You'll always 
be my sweetheart and Sweet Irish sweetheart of mine on Rex 9356. 
Conscientious and as meticulous as ever both as regards delivery 
and diction. 


The Street Singer’s particular mien is heard to advantage in 
Goodnight Angel and I won’t tell a soul on Decca F6761. In Some- 
body’s thinking of you to-night and My Heaven in the pines on F6730, 
Tracy rather overworks the sob stuff. Leslie Hutchinson 
introduces the first vocal version I have heard of Music, Maestro, 
Please, which is backed with Little Lady Make-believe on Parlophone 
F1213. This is my choice of Hutch’s two discs this month. The 
also ran, though not far behind is Parlophone F1212 which 
contains There’s rain in my eyes and Take me in your arms. 





I commend you also to Sam Carson’s wholesome renderings 
of a plantation song, Good old Jeff and the negro spiritual, Carry 
me back on Regal-Zonophone MR2858. Those interested in 
Alexander’s Hymns should note Regal-Zonophone MR2859. 
Here Carson sings In the garden (No. 432) and The growing day 
(No. 198). After a long absence from the recording studio 
Afrique returns to offer more impersonations on Decca F6768. 
Some of them are uncannily lifelike but I doubt the wisdom of 
including an impersonation of Gigli singing Marta. 
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Last, but by no means least, is a record by The Three 

- Indeed, in my opinion it is the most entertaining 

of any vocal disc I have heard this month. Hear them in the 
bright and quietly amusing Ballerina and then turn the disc over 
and refrain from laughing if you can at the crazy vocal effects 
produced by Rae Jenkins’ Buskers in The old bassoon (H.M.V. 
BD586. 


Humour and Hill Billies 


That irrepressible pair The Duncan Sisters present a most 
amusing vocal sketch of what happened to Daniel in the lions’ den 
on Parlophone F1215. One of these days their much maligned 
vocal chords are going to give up the unequal contest. On the 
reverse they sing a ditty, When it’s onion time in Bermuda, in a more 
restrained style. The Three Yanks are new to me. Their 
particular brand of humour as presented in Lady Twinklepuss is 
rather tame and long-winded, but they are more to the point and 
more entertaining in No place like home. Fair only (Regal-Zono- 
phone MR2845). An actual theatre recording of Billy Russell’s 
song and patter act takes up the four sides of Regal-Zonophone 
MR2837-8. The theatre audience evidentally found him 
amusing and up to the end of the second side, so did I ;_ but four 
sides seemed rather too much of a good thing. 

The Hill Billies sing Ride, Tenderfoot, Ride and Memories of 
an old cowhand with their accustomed sangfroid on Regal-Zono- 
phone MR2842 and on Regal-Zonophone MR2862 Gene Autry, 
the singing cowboy puts in a strong challenge for supremacy with 
a song by the name of Dust. In this he is assisted by a chorus 
which adds much to the entertainment value as comparison with 
The old trail on the reverse shows. The Ranch Boys, however, 
are not disgraced by either performance ; their versions of The 
Utah Trail and When it’s springtime in the Rockies are distinctly 
comparable. These are on Panachord 25990. 


Light Music and Accordions 


Delibes’ ever delightful waltz Naila is brought to light once again 
in company with another favourite flower tune, Narcissus, by the 
Viennese Light Orchestra on H.M.V. Cg029. Throughout 
both pieces the interpretations are adequate and the execution 
clean and alert. Not more so, however, than the full-blooded 
performance of Strauss’ Voices of Spring by the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra conducted by Arthur Fielder. By comparison the 
body of tone and the bite of the strings in this disc (H.M.V. B8786) 
is most impressive. Note both these records. 


Emil Roosz and his Orchestra are no match for either 
of the above combinations, and it would obviously be unfair to 
make direct comparison. Nevertheless the Tesoro Mio waltz 
and Braga’s Serenata on Rex 9359 are nicely played and are at 
least comparable to the brief versions of the Women of Vienna 
waltz and the Du und Du waltz from “ Die Fledermaus ” which 
the Orchestra Mascotte play on Parlophone R2561. 


Magyari Imré and his Hungarian Gipsy Orchestra offer 
their usual variety of Hungarian music on Parlophone R2559. 
One side contains You are the fellow, friend, Tykody; My Little 
Velvet Hat and Oh! how long it seems. The reverse contains a 
livelier and brighter medley of Hungarian Czardas of George Nagy. 
Another record to note if you like this kind of thing. The Green 
Brothers Marimba Orchestra play Beautiful Ohio and another 
waltz Underneath the Mellow Moon note perfect but neither their 
instrumentation nor their style appeal to me (Rex 9367). 

Anton and the Paramount Theatra Orchestra with 
Maurice Meier at the organ combine to make Ah, Sweet Mystery 
of Life as sweet and as attractive as possible. The arrangement is 
somewhat unusual and though their playing is sympathetic I have 
a slight preference for the overworked Serenade by Toselli on the 
other side of H.M.V. BDs585. Harry Horlick and his 
Orchestra continue with their preconceived plan of presenting 
“thumb nail” impressions of Strauss waltzes. Decca F6757 
contains Viennese Bon-Bons (No. 5) and Wine, Women and Song 
(No. 6). Collectors please note. 
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Reginald Foort gives a most expressive rendering of rather a 
captivating tune Beautiful Isle of Somewhere“on Decca F6755, and 
though the coupling, The Rosary, is very little inferior so far as 
execution is concerned the tune rather palls. The Donkey’s 
Serenade seems to be having an uncommonly long life ; here it 
is again played on an electric organ by Eddie Dunstedter. 
This one sounds rather mechanical by comparison with some 
others. The coupling is a tango La Cumparsita and is played with 
a more free understanding (Panachord 25987). 


After their undoubted success of last month it is no wonder 
that the association of Patricia Rossborough at the piano 
and H. Robinson Cleaver continues. Their offerings this time 
are a paraphrase of Dvofrdk’s well known Humoreske and an 
arrangement of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 14. It would 
be invidious for me to single out either instrumentalist for special 
praise. The two work as one which, no doubt, plays a good part 
towards the success of their efforts (Parlophone F1216). The 
label of Parlophone F1217 describes Azarola as Le Pianiste 
Acrobatique and though one must admit his undoubted ability 
and dexterity, especially in Rumba Acrobatique, he seems to do little 
that some other notable pianists could not emulate. Few, how- 
ever, could imitate the crazy machine gun-like vocal in Clownerie 
Swing on the other side. Hear Parlophone F1217 for its novelty. 


Massed pianos have long since ceased to have any novel 
appeal but I rather think that The First Piano Quartet will 
fire the imagination of many even though it choses to display 
its virtues through the media of the necessary pianos and Strauss’ 
Blue Danube Waltz. Others will be equally intrigued by soloist 
Frankie Carle playing an old tune of about 1927 vintage, 
namely Dancing Tambourine. Flapperette on the reverse of Decca 
F6771 is rather better known. A guitar, bass and drums 
accompany. 


The London Piano Accordion Band rather obscure the 
melody of Music, Maestro, Please (film, ‘‘ These Foolish Things) by 
sheer weight and a too well marked rhythm on Regal-Zonophone 
MR2844. These boys were obviously in a virile mood when this 
disc was recorded for I’m gonna lock my heart is robust too and 
appropriately so. The tone and style of Roy Smeck and his 
Hawaiian Serenaders playing Little Lady Make-believe and 
Cathedral in the Pines on Rex 9365 are in absolute contrast ; 
they achieve their aim by more subtle methods. 


Similarly brute force plays no part in the make-up of either 
Regal-Zonophone MR2843 or Panachord 25989. On the former 
record The Coral Islanders dispense sweet melody in When you 
dream about Hawaii and In Sunny Napoli and The Paradise 
Island Trio make the grade in two early waltzes, Missourri and 
That Naughty Waltz on the Panachord disc. 


RE-ISSUED ON COLUMBIA 


The following “ best sellers,” recently withdrawn from the 
Brunswick, Decca or Vocalion catalogues, are now re-issued 
on Columbia : 


Grace Moore—One Night 
of Love and _ Ciribiribin 
DB18o1). 


Bing Crosby—Love in Bloom 
and Please (DB1802). 


Dorothy Lamour— Moon- 
light and Shadows and 
Thanks for The Memory 
(DB1803). 

Mae West—I’m No Angel Phil —When Irish 
and They Call Me Sister Eyes are Smiling and Come 
Honky Tonk (DB1804). Back to Erin (FB2016). 


Dick Powell—Lullaby of Broadway and I'll String 
Along with You (FB2017) 








Irene Dunn—Lovely to Look 
at and When I Grow too Old 
to Dream (DB1805). 


jimmy “‘ Schnozzle ” Dur- 
ante—ZInka Dinka Doo and 
Hot Patatta (DB1806). 


Donald Novis—Trees and 
The Rosary (DB1807). 
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Dance Bands. Recurring Combinations 


Lew Stone and his Band (Decca) have no less than ten 
numbers to their credit this month. I say “ credit” advisedly 
because every one of them will bear close scrutiny. Naturally the 
intrinsic value of the tunes have a bearing on the various per- 
formances. For example one would naturally prefer their rendering 
of I won’t tell a soul to the relatively insipid Say goodnight to your old 
JSeshioned mother on F6763. There is not always the same disparity, 
however. You couldn’t be cuter and Just let me look at you on F6745 are 
about equal in merit and, in fact, are two of the most successful 
numbers they play. A Tisket a Tasket and Do you ken John Peel 
on F6773 and The flat foot Floogee on F6743 will appeal to many 
for quite a different reason. All three are more advanced in style 
than any of the others. The down and out blues is the coupling to F6743 
and like Little Lady Make-believe and I’m sorry I didn’t say I’m sorry 
on F6744 the melody and its sweet presentation are the salient 
features here. If you want a more definite pointer hear F6773. 
A‘ Bowlly and Sid Colin put in some good work as vocalists. 
The latter sounds uncommonly like Nat Gonella at times. ° 


Wally Bishop and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) give of their 
best in Beside a moonlit stream and Ride, Tenderfoot, ride on MR2848. 
‘They are more solid and stable in these than in either There’s a 
brand new picture in my frame or So help me on MR2849. In the former 
the tempo is somewhat erratic and the rhythm stodgy. They alter 
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The flat f oot Floogee on 9351. Naturally there is a spot of comedy 
but this is not introduced to the detriment of the rendition as a 
whole. Rather on the contrary, it adds just that amount of 
leavening which adds to the attraction of the number. The 
reverse contains one of those rollicking numbers which the Cotton 
boys seem to delight in. Strike up the band is the title. On 9352 the 
band play Little Lady Make-believe and Say good-night to your old- 
Sashioned mother just to show that they can combine melody and 
rhythm with equal success. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone). A-Tisket 
A-Tasket and I’m gonna lock my heart on F 1204 are without question 
the Roy numbers of the month. They are spirited and clearly 
expressed, though I prefer the more subtle Lew Stone arrange- 
ment of the “ Tisket ’”’ tune. The Highland Swing as played 
by these boys certainly lives up to its name ; it swings and has a 
decided Scots flavour. The coupling, There’s a little Irish colleen on 
Broadway is the most commonplace of the four (F1203). In much 
lighter vein is the record (F1228) by Harry Roy’s Tiger- 
Ragamuffins. It contains another comedy version of The flat 
foot Floogee, the inevitable Lambeth Walk, Down and out Blues and 
I can’t face the music. 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
(Columbia). To them falls the honour of producing the most 
intelligible and neatest versions of Music, Maestro, Please and that 








% ) 
| STRICT DANCE TEMPO 
Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Parlophone). Jt’s D’ Lovely (Quick-step) and Sweetest song (Decca). Oh! Lady be good (Quick-step) and J love you 
in the world (Waltz) F1207. This is my night to dream (Slow (Slow Fox-trot) F6764. The sweetest song in the world (Waltz) 
Fox-trot) and There’s honey on the moon to-night (Quick- and Something tells me (Quick-step) F6746. 
step) F1208. 
Gerry Moore Piano Solo (Parlophone). J hadn’t anyone Oscar Rabin and his Romany Band (Rex). You'll 
till you (Slow Fox-trot) and J let a song go out of my heart always be my sweetheart (Waltz) and Moon of Manakoora 
(Slow Fox-trot) F1210. oe pny 4: I fall in love with you every day (Slow 
Be Ette and his eo Cadhesten (Parlophone). ox-trot) and This time it’s real (Slow Fox-trot) 9362. 
Tango Bolero and Poesie (Tango) F1209. Henry Jacques and his Strict Dance Tempo 
Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex). Love Orchestra (H.M.V.). Music, Maestro, Please (Fox-trot) 
walked in (Slow Fox-trot) and How’ dja like to love me (Quick- and The sweetest song in the world (Waltz) BD5405. On the 
step) 9364. In Santa Margherita (Tango) and Something tells sentimental side (Fox-trot) and It’s D?lovely (Quick-step) 
me (Quickstep) 9358. BD5406. 
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their style completely in the latter tune and after a second hearing 
I am inclined to veto my earlier remarks and rate So help me a 
grade or two higher. 


Ruby Newman and his Orchestra (Rex and Decca) also 
couple You couldn’t be cuter and Just let me look at you together on 
Rex 9370 and although these versions are not of the Lew Stone 
calibre they must not be ignored entirely. The other number by 
this combination is that catchy tune When they played the polka. This 
is backed with J let a song go out of my heart on Decca F6767. 
Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra are responsible for this and 
at once reveal the limitations of the Newman boys. This is 
splendid in every way. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) surpass any 
of their more recent efforts with an almost delicate (for them) 
performance of Mood Indigo on F1205. Delta Serenade is rather 
more marked in the rhythmic sense and is notable principally 
for the vocal by Stella Moya. On F 1206 they are more exuberant, 
but not excessively so, in Got Gratitude. This a typical 
‘Georgian ” performance ; and on the reverse after much ado 
about little by Gonella on his trumpet they eventually get down to 
business which is a modern arrangement of the old tune, On the 
sunny side of the street. 


Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) make a grand show with 


other grand number Jt’s D’ Lovely. Here there are no superfluous 
ornaments to obscure the melodies. Both are fairly straight but 
they also have the requisite amount of rhythm. Columbia 
FB2032 is another number to note. So far as interpretation is 
concerned My heart is taking lessons and On the sentimental side suffer 
little by comparison. The tunes have not quite the merit of the 
other two, however, FB2023. 


Blue Barron and his Orchestra (Regal-Zonophone) do not 
intrigue me overmuch with their versions of When they played the 
polka and I hadn’t anyone ’till you. They are too tamely constructed 
for my tastes and lack the necessary urge (MR2852). J’ll dream 
to-night and Cowboy from Brooklyn on MR 2851 suffer from the 
same defects plus an overdose of sugar. 


Jan Garber and his Orchestra (Parlophone) make a worthy 
record of On the sentimental side and My heart is taking lessons on 
F1220. I still prefer the Gibbons disc of these two numbers despite 
the Crosbian-like vocals by Russ Brown. There’s Rain in my 
Eyes and When twilight comes are the other numbers by the Garber 
boys. The former is a danceable type of tune and although it is 
given a fairly good setting on F1225 it could have been improved 
upon by more predominant rhythm and a less treacly saxaphone 
tone. The “ Twilight ” song is not in the same category and is 
inadequate for similar reasons. 
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Dance Bands. Singles 


Back again with Decca, Ambrose and his Orchestra open 
their account with two melody numbers Maybe it’s the spring and 
Watching the Stars. Ampeccable tone and rhythm on F676o0. 
Brian Lawrance and his Sextet though rather anaemic by 
comparison take Says my heart and I’m sorry I didn’t say I’m sorry 
easily and in rigid tempo and succeed in making the numbers 
fairly attractive (Rex. 9335). 

Leo Reisman and his Orchestra play There’s rain in my eyes 
and When they played the polka on H.M.V. B5400. The former is 
clean and well-balanced but the latter is too lightly orchestrated to 
be of much use as a dance number. Jt’s D’ Lovely and Shenanigans by 
Will Osborne and his Orchestra on Decca F6775 are more 
definite in construction and the interpretations are rhythmic and 
lively. Good tunes, both. Their version of Something tells me on 
Panachord 25988 is backed with Little lady make believe played by 
George Olsen and his Music. Fair only. 

Emery Deutsch and his Orchestra have no difficulty in 
disposing of Lovelight in Starlight and Stop and Reconsider even though 
the tunes demand contrasting styles and rhythm (Columbia 
FB2026). Harlem Holiday by The Ballyhooligans is just a quick 
fire medley of tunes such as Rockin’ in Rhythm, Nagasaki, Mood 
Indigo, etc. Pace and noise, and some slick instrumental solos are 
the chief attractions of H.M.V. B5409. 

Here is that tune again When they played the polka this time it is 
coupled with Red Wing on Decca F6774. As played by Freddie 
“ Schnicklefritz” Fisher and his Band they are of little use as 
dance numbers. Some may delight in the speed and instrumental 
pyrotechnics in the latter tune. There is nothing extravagant 
about the tunes by Mantovani and his Orchestra on Columbia 
FB2034. Both The Red Maple Leaves and There’s rain in my eyes are 
played in a straightforward manner without deviation in tempo or 
style. 

The Casa Loma Orchestra certainly exhibit a fine ensemble 
tone in Daddy’s Boy and You go to my head on Decca F6766 though it 
has hardly the depth and breadth which Ray Noble and his 
Orchestra reveal in J hadn’t anyone ’till you. This is an exemplary 
performance. The coupling is a rhythmic adaption of Vilia. 

I like the arrangement of Highland Swing of Henry Hall and his 
Orchestra on Columbia FB2035. It is more restrained than the 
Roy record and is played in the style of a patrol. The coupling is 
Silver on the Sage from the film “‘ The Texans ”’. Another “ dogie ”’ 
tune which gives Bob Mallin a chance to exercise his vocal 
chords. On the sentimental side suits Guy Lombardo and his 
Royal Canadians sweet style admirably but I much prefer the 
more solid and equally tuneful J°/l dream to-night by Tommy 
Dorsey and his Orchestra on the back of H.M.V. BD5404. 

Plastered in Paris can mean quite a lot of things taken literally 
but to The Six Swingers it is just a means by which they are able 
to present a pretty arrangement of an attractive number on 
Columbia FB2036. The backing, Minuet to a modern miss is almost 
as cute, and rather more refreshing than A-Tisket A-Tasket and 
Pedro the Cocktail Shaker which Miff Ferrie’s Jakdauz serve up 
on Parlophone F1229. 

There is not a very wide margin btween the tango playing of 
the Oskar Joost Tango Orchestra and that of the Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Canaro. The latter are perhaps a little more 
virile and take Lorenzo and Retintin on Parlophone OT 168 in rather 
quicker tempo than that of Joost in Passion and Soft Lights. But 
the Joost ensemble is smoother. 

I hope readers have noticed the influx of American dance 
combinations to the Columbia Parlophone and Regal-Zonophone 
lists. Here is another, Dick Jurgens and his Orchestra on 
Parlophone F1223, playing A little kiss at twilight and What goes 
on in my heart. Well above the mediocre these, but I still prefer our 
own Joe Loss and his Band playing Music, Maestro, Please and 
On the sentimental side. These are on Regal-Zonophone MR2846. 
Hear it. 

jan Savitt and his Top Hatters play Dust and When twilight 
comes on Regal-Zonophone MR2847 and from-the very first bars 
one realises that their instrumental ability befits their rhythmic 
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style admirably. Gene Krupa and his Orchestra are not so 
convincing ; the tempo is raggy in What goes on here on Columbia 
F2027. The backing Meet the beat of my hear¢ is better in this respect. 

Mart Kenney and his Western Gentlemen are also new to 
me but they make quite a favourable impression with There’s 
Honey on the Moon to-night and There’s rain in my eyes on Regal- 
Zonophone MR2855. The vocal team is a decided asset. Joe 
Daniels and his Hot Shots, of course, need no introduction nor 
in fact do the tunes they play on Parlophone F1214. Whispering 
and Limehouse Blues are but ghosts of their former selves as presented 
here. They are clever nevertheless. 

Now Music, Maestro, Please again. Kay Kyser and his 
Orchestra are the players; it is a pleasant version but not 
comparable to the Gibbons record. The backing to Parlophone 
F 1222 is the cheery I’m gonna lock my heart. It is equally well played. 
From the film “ Love finds Andy Hardy.” Ozzie Nelson and 
his Orchestra play Meet the beat of my heart and What do you 
know about love. Two performances well marked rhythmically 
and decisively played as a whole (Regal-Zonophone MR2856). 


Late Arrivals 


There are some notable records amongst the late comers. 
First of all make a point of hearing a romping selection from the 
stage show Running Riot. The score, or at least that part of ii 
played by the Debroy Somers Band on Columbia DX875 
is well in keeping with the title. It is tuneful and gay. Why the 
re-awakened interest in The Merry Widow this month ? Here she 
is again, pictured in apposite tones and half-tones by Torch 
on the organ, in company with that almost as attractive young 
lady The Gipsy Princess. Hear these selections on Columbia 
DX876. 

Now an alternative to the Billy Cotton record of Strike up the 
Band. This one is by Leuis Levy and his Orchestra on 
Columbia FB2032. Eve Becke and Gerry Fitzgerald are the 
vocalists. Without any ballyhoo or pianistic fireworks Carroll 
Gibbons plays How do you do Mister Right and You’re what’s the 
matter with me as piano solos on Columbia FB2031. Taste and 
polish augmented by sweet vocals by Anne Lenner. 

More Radio Requests is the title of Les Allen’s record and 
includes old favourites like Just one more chance, Lullaby in Blue, 
Ma Curly Headed Baby, etc. Sure winners on Columbia FB2org. 
Another record likely to be in demand is Columbia FB2o21. 
Hereon Turner Layton sings Music, Maestro, Please and Fust le 
me look at you. 

Other records which, I suggest, should be specially noted are : 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra playing Music, Maestro, 
Please and A-Tisket, A-Tasket (H.M.V. BD5407). Ride, Tenderfoot, 
Ride and When you dream about Hawaii (H.M.V. BD5408). 

Geraldo and his Orchestra. On the sentimental side and My 
heart is taking lessons (H.M.V. BD5402. 

Louis Levy and his Orchestra playing a selection from the 
new Eric Maschwitz show Paprika. The New Mayfair Novelty 
Orchestra playing The Cuckoo Waltz and Nights of Gladness. 
H.M.V. BD 588 and BD 580 respectively. 

None of these arrived before going to press. 

BOHEMIAN. 





“THE GRAMOPHONE ”’ BROADCASTS 


From 10 p.m. to 10.15 p.m. every Thursday 
evening a programme of gramophone records 
arranged by “‘ Bohemian ” will be broadcast 
from Radio Lyons (wavelength 215.4). 

These programmes will include many of the 
current month’s issues but in the compilation 
of the programmes the primary consideration 
will be light entertainment and this he hopes 
to make palatable to all tastes. 

So note the wavelength, the day and the time 
of the broadcasts. 
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The BEST RECORDS for OCTOBER 


The Original Version of STILL LEADING FAVOURITE ! 
‘A-TISKET A-TASKET’ “LAMBETH WALK” 


ana Setaeanl EDDIE CANTOR with 


with CHICK WEBB and His Orch. AMBROSE & His Orchestra 


Brunswick 02614. Decca F674! 














Over 150,000 of the above record sold in ALWAYS WELCOME! 
AMERICA in first few weeks of issue. 
CHARLIE KUNZ PIANO MEDLEY’S ON DECCA 


_ Also by Lew Stone and his Band Decca F6773. F6789. JS \wen’ttellasoul. My Heaveninthe Pines. Goodnight, Angel. Love walked in. 
The Three Peters Sisters Decca F6794. “| Little Lady Make- Believe. Sweet as a Song. 


BING CROSBY in his Hits from “FLAT FOOT 
his new Picture“ DR. RHYTHM” FLOOGIE ” 


The Tune Which Everybody Is Humming 











o2640.{ My Heart is taking lessons. 264i { This is my night to dream. 


On the sentimental side. Sweet Hawaiian Chimes. THE MILLS BROTHERS 
and two brilliant recordings on Brunswick 02622 
Little Lady Make-Believe. Wh hi layed “‘O 
mM lew on! "~anme LEW STONE AND HIS BAND 
Sail along Silvery Moon. Decca F6743 





QUINTET OF THE HOT 


THE STREET SINGER (‘Tracy’) Siw Deca 66776 


Goodnight Angel Somebody's thinking of you to-night MI 
F6761 | won't tell a soul F6730 My Heaven in the Pines “Brunswick 02613 
When the Organ played “O promise me’’ { Marta pees ee” he ale, aa os —_ 
e699 { Just awearyin’ for you F6520 Trees - neta 





a 66 99 
ANOTHER NEW ALBUM WORK FOR THE DECCA | ‘HIT PARADE 


| Recommended in addition to those above. 








‘* PERMANENT MUSIC ’’ SERIES | 
‘LOVE WALKED IN ” 
CKNER U | NTET IN F MAJOR Louis Armstrong and Orchestra ... Decca F6716 
BRU Q J. Bradley and Ballroom Orchestra .. Decca F6715 
Kenny Baker «. Decca F6713 
TH E PRISCA QUARTET Eddie Peabody and his Dizzy Strings «.. Decca F6736 
X200-1-2-3-4-5 complete in Album with leaflet. = @) H MA-MA “os 
By MOSCO CARNER The Andrews Sisters “se ... Bruns. 02610 
Dick Robertson and Orchestra... Decca F6692 
‘SNOW WHITE & THE SEVEN DWARFS’ =—s “LITTLE LADY MAKE BELIEVE” 
Pre | Soute 4 x ‘ © r . Bruns 02604 
Now showing all over the country Eo ee - Be 
FRANK LUTHER'S outstanding version is in big demand everywhere Decca F6649-50-51. ~ & DONKEY’S SERE NADE ” 
Also by FRED RICH AND HIS ORCHESTRA, BILLY COTTON AND His BAND Ted Fio Rito and his Orchestra ... «. Decca F6567 
Ambrose and his Orchestra wee -» Decca F6144 
GRACIE FIELDS, REGINALD DIXON, DUDLEY BEAVEN Organ selection, &c. Donald Thorne xe me ... Decca F6563 
PRICES: Decca ‘“‘ F”’ Series 2/-; ‘‘ X”’ Series 6/- Brunswick ‘“‘ O ” Series 3/- 








THE LATEST HITS RECORDED BY WORLD FAVOURITE ARTISTS ON 


DECCA ¢ Brunswick RECORDS 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 

















...and NOW. 


specially 
form 











@ | was the first to produce a 
hand-made Fibre needle, this was 
in 1923. Just as the specially 
treated “Expert’’ triangular Fibre 
at 50 for 2/- is still by far the best 
needle for use with all types of 
Acoustic gramophones (especially 
with the added assistance of an 
- “Expert’’ hand-made Sound-box), 
so is this new “Expert’’ (round) 
non-metallic needle equally. out- 
standing with all makes of pick-ups 


64 Frith Street, Soho Square, W.| 


Telephone: GERrard 3632 
eae 
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The Gramophone Exchange 


has been sending Gramophone Records to all 
parts of the world. One satisfied customer has 
told another until our postal trade has grown 
to great proportions. We are proud of our service 
to customers abroad and we are jealous of our 
reputation for taking care of the many small 
details which make for success in this important 
branch of the business. 


That well-worn saying ‘Distance No Object’ 
really applies in our case. We have satisfied 
customers in places as far distant as Mexico, 
Japan, China, Tibet, Cook Islands, Iceland, 
Jamaica and the Dutch East Indies. 


Our packing is perfect. Our knowledge of routes 
by land and sea unrivalled. Every make of 
record and every accessory is immediately 
available. 


We are able and willing to advise on any 
gramophone subject and will be pleased to 
send full catalogues on application. Please 
specify your particular requirements to save 
time. 


Let us put your name on our Mailing List, and 
we will send the new Supplementary Lists 
together with the expert comments on the new 
issues by our Musical Director, Mr. G. H. S. 
Montagu. 





THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


121 & 123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone - - - TEMple Bar 3007 
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BRUNSWICK 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
****Blue and sentimental (Basie, David, 
Livingstone) (63919) 
**#* Doggin’ around (Evans) (63920) 
(Brunswick 02644—3s.). 


Wm. Count Basie directing Earl 
Warren, Ronald Washington (alios) ; 
Lester Young, Herschel Evans (tens) ; 
Ed Lewis, Harry Edison,’Buck Clayton 
imps) ; Henry S. Morton, Dan Minor, 
Ed. Durham (imbs); Fred Green (z) ; 
Walter Page (b) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

Blue and Sentimental sounds very re- 
miniscent, but I can’t remember of what. 
However, I think you will not only recognise 
the tune but enjoy the record. A slow 
tuneful melody it has much of the character 
as regards both composition and_perfor- 
mance that one might expect from Elling- 
ton’s band playing one of Ellington’s slow 
tunes. The solos, mostly by tenor, clarinet, 
trombone, and piano are all in rhapsodic 
vein, and made doubly attractive by a 
wealth of warm, rich colour in the accom- 
paniments, introduced with a good deal 
more variety and originality than usual. All 
round a most captivating record. 


Doggin’ aroundis acomplete contrast as far 
as composition goes. A fast swing number, it 
makes up in rhythmic exuberance for any- 
thing it may lack in melodic simplicity. 
The two tenor players are responsible in 
turn for most of the leads but there are good 
spots by alto and trumpet. Most of the 
honours are, however, stolen by the rhythm 
section, especially, perhaps, by Walter Page 
and his bass. One passage particularly, 
where Basie plays ‘‘ one-finger ’’ melody on 
the piano, is practically run by the rhythm 
team, and a swell job it makes of it. I 
doubt if there exists a rhythm section with 
more swing than this one of Basie’s, even if it 
is rather unfair to single it out in a band 
which has become one of the two or three 
best swing combinations of the moment. 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

*##** 4 ure (Ellington) (63696) 

*#**]’m just a jitterbug (Livingstone, David) 
(v by Ella Fitzgerald) (63695) 
(Brunswick 02631—3s.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1938, p.123). 


Agure may be described as Ellington’s 
sequel to his Mood Indigo. I am glad to be 
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able to say that so far it has not, to my 
knowledge, had any words put to it. Even 
if it eventually has I doubt if the number will 
become so popular as Mood Indigo, for 
although it is in much the same vein the 
melody is rather less tangible. However, 
be that as it may, it is a lovely little tune, 
typical of the melodiousness and originality 
for which Ellington has become famous. 

It is said that only Ellington’s band can 
play Ellington’s music and having heard 
Ellington’s own record of Azure I must 
confess that Chick Webb’s gives me no 
reason to contradict the statement. However, 
that is the worst one can say of Chick 
Webb’s performance, which if it lacks the 
carressiveness of Ellington’s, is certainly a 
first class proposition. The arrangement has 
captured most of the ethereal charm of the 
tune. 

From this fragrant little morsel we turn 
over to find Ella Fitz having a sly little dig at 
all these would-be enthusiasts who gape 
opened mouthed round the bandstand but 
don’t know the difference between a 
trumpet and a saxophone. Just another 
swing novelty, but Ella and the boys get the 
most out of it. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
*** Oh! faithless maid (Opera ‘‘ Lucia de 
Lammermoor.”)  (Donezetti, arr. 
Vic Schoen) (63915) 
*#** Says my heart (Film:  ‘“* Cocoanut 
Grove”’) (Lane, Loesser) (63911) 
(Brunswick 02629—3s.). 


Personnel as for 63912 (see THE GRAMO- 
PHONE for August 1938, p.123). 


Whoever said there is nothing new under 
the sun is not going to be proved wrong by 
Says my heart. I have just remembered that it 
is nothing more nor less than Tell me more 
from the musical comedy of that name in 
which Leslie Henson starred at the Winter 
Gardens Theatre in 1924. The first and last 
eight bars, which are the main parts of both 
songs, are identical. 

But more important for the moment is the 
fact that the number has enabled the 
Andrews Sisters to show once again that they 
are without equal when it comes to female 
swing vocal trios, and if I am disinclined to 
say quite as much for Oh! faithless maid it is 
because the maidens have been faithless to a 
much-needed eleventh commandment to the 
effect that thou shalt not jazz the classics, the 
operas nor ‘any other music that was not 
intended for the job. 





2it 





Ella Fitzgerald and Her Savoy Eight 
(Am.N.). 
**** We can’t go on this way (La Freniere, 
Butterfield, Post, Bishop) (v) (63706) 
*** What do you know about love? (Living- 
stone, David) (v) (63704) 
(Brunswick 02638—3s.). 


Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with Louis 
Jordan (alto) ; Theo McRae (éen) ; 
Taft Jordan (imp); Sandy Williams 
(trmb) ; Tom Fulford (/) ; Bobby Johnson 
(g) ; Beverly Peer (4) ; directed by Chick 
Webb (ds). 


Here’s Ella in a sentimental.mood, but the 
difference between Ella and so many otersh 
when they go that way is that she doesn’t 
overdo the sob angle or lose her sense of 
style. We can’t go on gets its extra star for 
being a seductive little song and the tenor 
solo by Theo McRae, but both records have 
a simple charm which offers a pleasant relief 
from the hurly-burly that seems to be. the 
keynote of so much contemporary jazz. 


Ink Spots (Am.N.) 
*7 wish you the best of everything (Mysels, 
Livingstone, Terker) (63813) 
**** When the sun goes down (Carr) (63814) 
(Brunswick 02637—3s.). 


Probably still Charles Fuqua (g and 
tenor voice); ‘Ivory’ Watson (g and 
baritone voice); Orville Jones (+ and 
baritone voice); William Kenny (enor 
voice). 

The disparity between the stars I am 
forced to give these two records made by the 
same artists at. the same session is explained 
by the fact that while one is the real thing 
the other is just about the cheapest form of 
gallery fetching sob stuff I can imagine from 
the ink spots. 


I wish you the best starts off with some 
falsetto singing which, while it may appeal to 
the uninitiated, is an example of everything 
that is worst not merely in jazz, but in 
most other light music. The record im- 
proves slightly later, when the guitar solo, 
accompanied by voices in harmony arrives, 
but descends to the depths when the singer, 
with his hand on his heart, ends up on a high 
note which would not disgrace the corniest 
pub-ballad singer you have ever heard. 

In contrast with this on the other side you 
have something which is not only good as 
jazz, but good as any music. A lovely little 
melody, based on the twelve-bar blues form, 



















it is sung with all the restraint, taste and 
‘sincerity that are replaced by sentimentality, 
vulgarity and artificiality on the ‘other side. 
At their best the Ink Spots have polish, style, 
ingenuity and charm. All these features are 
found in When the sun goes down, which can be 
summed up in the one word—delightful. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N. 
*** Down by the old mill stream (Taylor) 
(v by Dan Grissom) (63585) 
** Sweet Sue (Young, Harris) (v by Sy. 
Oliver) (63587) 
(Brunswick 02635—3s.). 
Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Ted 
Buckner, Earl Carruthers (altos); Joe 
Thomas, Dan Grissom (tens); Ed. 
Tompkins, Sy. Oliver, Paul Webster 
(tmps); Elmer Crumbley, J. Young, 
Russell Boles (irmbs); Edwin Wilcox 
(p); Al. Norris (zg) ; Moses Allen (4) ; 
James Crawford (ds). 


Sweet Sue fails mainly in the arrangement. 
Lunceford has a good band, but in this record 
(as in so many of his others) over exploits it 
with a showy orchestration in which 
harmonies are altered for no other reason 
than to be different and everything is 
overdrawn. 

Millstream is a pretty dire sort of song but 
I prefer the record if only because the 
arrangement is on more simple lines. The 
vocal is the usual rather fulsome business, 
but there is a nice alto solo and some 
polished work by the trombone in the earlier 
parts, and if the last chorus is a bit of a tear 
up it at least sounds genuine—more or less. 


Spencer Trio (Am. Mixed) 
**Afternoon in Africa (Frye, Bailey) 
(63781) 
“** John Henry (v) (63779) 
(Brunswick 02632—3:.). 
O’Neil Spencer (vocalist, ds) directing 
Buster Bailey (V. ci) ; Billy Kyle (). 


Superficially both these numbers come in 
the category of descriptive pieces. John 
Henry seems to have more than a nodding 
acquaintance with one Casey Jones who, if I 
remember, came unstuck while trying to 
drive a railway train, and Afternoon in Africa 

. well Mr. drummer Spencer completes 
anything the title may not say for itself. 

Looked at solely as jazz, the records are 
en the whole good. Billy Kyle is a grand 
swing pianist and Buster Bailey lives up to 
the reputation he has had for years. Any 
weakness is due to the descriptive atmosphere 
hanging at times a little too heavily over the 
proceedings. 


Willie (The Lion) Smith and His Cubs 


(Am.N.) 
** Honeymooning on a dime (Kent, Kurtz) 
(v) (62596) i 
***]’ve got to think it over (Smith) (v) 
(62594) 


(Brunswick 02636—3s.). 


Smith (») directing Pete Brown (allio) ; 
Buster Bailey (cl) ; Frank Newton (imp) ; 
Jimmie McLin (zg); John Kirby (4) ; 
O’Neil Spencer (ds, vocalist). 


Willie Smith following in the footsteps of 
the irrepressible “‘ Fats ”, except that O’Neil 
Spencer hasn’t the personality of Mr. Waller 
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(which is a loss) or “ Fats’” frothy volu- 
bility (which is an advantage). Both records 
are mostly solos, and the solos are mostly 
good, but the high spot is Willie Smith’s 
piano. The solidity of his accompaniments 
must be as great a treat to play with as to 
listen to. 

Neither tune is anything to write home 
about, in fact Honeymooning is frankly bad. 


Lil Armstrong (N.) and Her Swing 
Orchestra (Am.) 
** Oriental Swing (Spencer) (v) (63239) 
** You shall reap what you sow (Robinson) 
(v) (63238) 
(Brunswick 02633—3s.). 
For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
June 1938, p.28. 


Neither tunes nor performance are of any 
particular consequence, but the records,are 
bright and entertaining in their way. Lil 
Armstrong retains her cheerful personality 
and at least has the rhythm of her race. 
Accompaniments are by a white band and 
the instrumental solos are in the spirit of 
jazz even if there is nothing very funda- 
mental about most of them. 


Milt Herth Quartet (Am.) 
** Fo yptian-ella (Boyle) (v) (63802) 
**Shoot the likker to me, John boy (Shaw) 
(v) (63801) 
(Brunswick 02639—33.). 
Milt Herth (electric organ) directing 
Willie Smith (~); Teddy Bunn (gz, 
vocalist) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds, vocalist). 


The inevitable corniness of the organ 
makes it all sound rather like a bit of sky- 
larking during a five minutes relax interval, 
but Willie Smith plays his piano as a piano 
should be played in a small hot outfit, and 
I’ve heard worse single-string guitar solos 
than Teddy Bunn’s. If you think a skit on 
jazz (even if it wasn’t quite meant in that 
way !) worth three bob, you might do worse 
than get this disc. 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
**Clarinet Marmalade (Shields, Ragas) 
(3406) (1926) 
**Fidgety feet (Shields, La Rocca) 
(E22026) (1926) 
(Brunswick 02634—3s.). 


Henderson (/) directing probably 
Buster Bailey (ci) ; Don Redman (alto) ; 
C. Hawkins (ten) ; Russell Smith, Joe 
Smith, Tom Ladnier (imps); Chas 
Green (tmb) ; Ch. Dixon (bjo) ; June Coles 
(6) ; Kaiser Marshall (ds). 


These two 1926 revivals are of interest 
mainly as museum pieces. They show how 
advanced Henderson was at the time, but 
things have changed and to-day they sound 
very demode. I am quite prepared to find 
some of the dear old sentimentalists raving 
about them and trotting out all the old stuff 
about jazz was jazz in those days, but the 
fact of the matter is that some of my worthy 
colleagues simply refuse to move with the 
times. They belong to that curious genus 
which always believes that yesterday was 
better than to-day, and it is only when to-day 
became yesterday that they can find a good 
word for its efforts. 
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COLUMBIA 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Tittle white lies (Donaldson) (B22811) 
*** Wrap your troubles in dreams (Koehler, 
Moll, Barries) (B22809) 
(Columbia DB5043—33.). 

To have revived these two numbers with- 
out giving them rather more original 
treatments tends at first to enhance the 
impression that one’s heard it all before. 
However, if. it cannot be said that there is 
anything more startling in the records than 
one notices at first, what there is tends to 
improve on acquaintance. The band plays 
with skill, understanding and taste, and 
when you can say that much of a perfor- 
mance the results cannot be too bad. 

James with his trumpet is responsible for 
the bulk of the solos and at the end of Wrap 
your troubles treats us to an unaccompanied 
passage which is for once worth its inclusion. 
And if less in quantity the solos by piano and 
tenor are as admirable in quality. 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am. 
** Meet the beat of my heart (Film: ‘ Love 
Finds Andy Hardy”) (Gordon, 
Revel) (v) (B23251) 
** What goes on here in my heart (Film: 
“* Give me a Sailor”) (v) (B23008 
(Columbia FB2027—2s.). 


These included mainly to warn you that 
they are no more than Mr. Krupa playing 
a couple of “ commercial” tunes in an 
essentially ‘‘ commercial ” way. Pleasant of 
their kind. 


Erskine Butterfield Trio (Am.) 
*A-tisket, a-tasket (Fitzgerald, Feldman) 
(v) (B2grgr) 
Sammy Williams and His Three 
Naturals (Am.) 
**]’m gonna lock my heart (Eaton, Shand) 
(v) (23121) 
(Columbia FB2022—2s.). 
23191.—Butterfield (Hammond organ) ; 
Johnny McGee (tmp) ; Cozy Cole (ds). 
23121.—Williams (Hammond organ) ; 
McGee (tmp) ; Billy Kyle (p) ; Cole (ds). 
As Messrs. Butterfield’s and Williams’ 
names appear on the labels I have put them 
down as playing the organ because I can’t 
find anything else they might have done, but 
goodness knows if it is right. However it 
doesn’t matter much. The records are 
hardly worth worrying over. They are too 
corny, especially <A-tisket, a-tasket in which 
the vocal refrain may be meant as a skit 
but is actually only a pain. McGee’s 
trumpet isn’t much better. In such circum- 
stances what can one hope for from even such 
a grand drummer as Cozy Cole, or pianist Billy 
Kyle who has only a few bars of piano. In 
fairness I add, for what it is worth, that the 
organ is slightly less corny on the second side. 


* * * 


The following records, previously on 
Brunswick or Vocalion, are now re-issued 
on Columbia : 

Cab Calloway and His Orchestra 
in Minnie the Moocher’s wedding day (pre- 
viously Brunswick 01673) and Hot Toddy 
(previously Brunswick 1417)—DB1808. 

Duke Ellington and His Orchestra : 
Solitude (prev. Brunswick 02007) and’ Jn a 
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sentimental mood (prev. Brunswick 02038) 
—DB5041. 

Maxime Sullivan : Annie Laurie and 
Blue Skies (prev. Vocalion S122)—DB5042. 
For review and personnel, see THE GRAMO- 
pHONE for January 1938, p.351. A brown 
bird singing and Dark eyes (prev. Vocalion 
$144)—DB5044. For review and personnel 
see [HE GRAMOPHONE for June 1938, p.30. 
I’m coming, Virginia and Loch Lomond (prev. 
Vocalion $116)—DB5045. For review and 
personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
December 1937, p.307.- 


DECCA 


Bol Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 
*** March of the Bob Cats (The Bob Cats) 
(63423) 
#*** Who's sorry now (Snyder, Kalmar, 
Ruby) (DLA1061) 
(Decca F6790—2s.) 

I. Fazola (cl.); Ed. Miller (ten) ; 
Yank Lawson (imp) ; W. Smith (érmb) ; 
Bob Zurke (~); Hilton “ Nappy ” 
Lamare (zg); H. Stephens ()); Ray 
Bauduc (ds): 

Reflecting Bob Crosby’s adoption of the 
old Dixieland rhythm, this contingent from 
his main band has gone back for its inspira- 
tion for March of the Bob Cats to the days 
when, in New Orleans, jazz found its origin 
in the local bands which asked no better 
excuse than anything from an election to a 
funeral to turn out and parade the streets 
in all their glory. 

This, of course, explains the marchy 
rhythm of March of the Bob Cats. In a way 
it sounds old fashioned, but even so as 
presented by the Bob Cats it swings, which 
is after all the acid test. 

Who’s sorry now is also definitely Dixieland 
idiom, but only those who remember the 
older jazz are likely to realise it. In dance 
(as distinct from march) tempo and so 
skilfully modernised, the style, as presented 
in this record, far from sounding old- 
fashioned, seems almost ultra-modern, and 
that it is in fact based on what was virtually 
the origin of jazz merely goes to show that 
the best jazz is still that which follows most 
closely its earliest traditions. The American 
fans seem to be realising this too, for among 
them the Blues form and character are 
enjoying a new vogue of popularity. 


Quintet of Hot Club of France 
**** Daphne (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 
(DTB3528) 
**My sweet (Reinhardt, 
(DTB3526) 
(Decca "Fé 769—2s -) 
***Flat foot floogee (Gaillard, Stewart, 
Green) (DR2878). 
*** Lambeth Walk (Gay, Furber) (DR 


2879) 
(Decca F6776—2s.) 
S. Grappelly (vin); D. Reinhardt 
(solo g); J. Reinhardt, E. Vees (gs) ; 
R. Graffett (5). 


My sweet owes its loss of stars to an inter- 
ruption which if it is not vulgar is at least 
disturbing and unnecessary. The record 
suddenly stops in the middle. Then comes 
some talk (in French) about somebody 
taking a solo, followed by a lot of laughter 
and some more talk about hotting it up. 
Apparently hotting it up means tearing it up. 
Anyway, it is an end of that poise and tune- 


Grappelly) 
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fulness which I have always thought to be 
among the combination’s most attractive 
features, and what follows is merely just bad 
hot playing. 

The other three sides are the Quintet’s 
mixture as before with Daphne as the best 
record and Floogee as perhaps the weakest 
if only because this amusing bit of nonsense 
is not the most suitable tune for the style of 
treatment and, relying to a great extent 
on its ridiculous words, needs a vocal chorus. 


The Three Peters Sisters (N.) 
** 4-tisket, a-tasket (Fitzgerald Fiedman) 
(DR2913). 
*** Highland Boing (The) (Grant, John- 
ston )(DR2916) 
(Decca F6794—2s.) 


Acc. by Sid Millward (sax, cl.) ; directing 
Arnold Mayne (/); Sid Colin (g) ; 
Peter Barry (+) ; Geo. Fierstone (ds). 


If you haven’t yet seen the Peters Sisters, 
Mattie Jane, Annie Louise and Virginia, 
who have been over here in variety, you 
may remember them from Eddie Cantor’s 
film, ‘‘ Ali Baba Comes to Town” or the 
more recent ‘‘ Love and Hisses.” 

A great point has been made of the fact 
that together the girls weigh over sixty 
stones, but few people seem to have thought 
it worth while to mention that they have 
voices of real Southern sweetness and a 
style that is not so far behind that of the 
Andrews Sisters. 

These points are obvious from the records, 
which could, however, have been much 
better. The routines lack form and 
sound as though they were slung together 
on the job. Everything is fast, presumably 
because some people think that pep is all 
that matters. The balance is very poor. 
Apart from the band sounding altogether 
too boisterous for the comparative delicacy 
of the voices, the bass and bass drum are too 
heavy and produce a thundery rumble all 
through. 

What the records needed were proper 
arrangements and a director with enough 
imagination and understanding to take 
charge of the session. 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 


(Am.N.) 

*7Fubilee (Carmichael, Adams)  (v) 
(DLAI133) 

*Something tells me (Warren, Mercer) 
(63811) 


(Decca F6765—2s.) 
**]t’s wonderful (Wells, Parish Smith) (v) 
(63810) 

*On the sentimental side (Film : ‘‘ Doctor 
Rhythm ’”’) (Monaco, Burke) (v) 
(63809) 

(Decca F6780—2s.) 





ABBREVIATIONS 

alto .. alto axophone ™ . mellophone 

b .. tring bass .. negro artists) 

bar .. baritone sax p ++ piano 

bjo .. banjo ten . tenor sax 

el .. Clarinet tmp .. trumpet 

ds +. drums trmb .. trombone 

fl .. flute vin .. violin 

8 +. guitar xyl . xylophone 
v__.. vocal refrain 

Am... American Artist(s) recorded in America 


Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after ‘the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 

title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer’s 

opinion as to the respective merits of the various 

recordings. 


Armstrong (tmp, vocalist) directing : 

1133—Peter Clark, Ch. Holmes (alios) ; 
Albert Nicholas, Bing Madison (iens) ; 
Shelton Hemphill, Louis Bacon, Henry 
Red ” Allen (imps) ; Wilbur de Paris, 
Geo. Washington, J. C. Higginbotham 
(trmbs) ; Luis Russell (»),; Lee Blair (zg) 
Geo. Foster (+) ; Paul Barbarin (ds). 

63809, 10 and 11—Holmes, Rubert 
Cole (altos) ; Madison (ten) ; Hemphill 
(tmp) ; Higginbotham (/rmb) ; and rhythm 
section as above. 


In spite of a stumbling climb up to one of 
those ghastly high note finishes Louis is worth 
hearing in Jubilee for his lovely tone—at 
least he would be if thte band didn’t make 
such nasty noises. Its glissing trombones 
and boy scout drummer would not be a 
credit to a pit orchestra. 

Higginbotham is featured in Something tells 
me, but sounds forced and fluffy. For the 
rest I need only say that Louis at his best 
could not have survived such an arrange- 
ment of such a tune, both of which sound 
as though they came from a second rate 
musical comedy. 

The speed of Sentimental side is not the only 
thing that makes you feel the band was in a 
hurry to get it over. 

The best of the four sides is /t’s wonderful. 
Louis plays a really nice last chorus—until 
he remembers the coda. 


H.M.V. 
Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
***Big Fohn Special (H. Henderson) 
(OA023508) 
**** Wrappin’ it up (F. Henderson) (OA 
023510) 


(H.M.V. B8798—3s.) 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for September 1938, p.171, 
master No. 021128). 


The Henderson brothers, Horace and 
Fletcher, are responsible for Benny Good- 
man’s two titles this month, both of which 
are swing concoctions. 

My preference goes to Wrappin’ it up, both 
as a composition and for performance. The 
immaculate Goodman sax section is heard to 
good advantage, there is some excellent 
tenor which for style doesn’t sound as though 
it were by Bud Freeman but probably is, 
and Harry James shows you just how wild it 
is possible to get on a trumpet and yet retain 
perfect tone and technique. 

For the rest both sides are good samples 
of Goodman playing numbers of this sort 
even if the sort of thing is rather frothy. 

Benny Goodman with The Budapest 
Quartet—-see p. 202. 


Dicky Wells and His Orchestra (Mixed. 

Recorded in France). 

*#** Between the devil and the deep blue sea 
(Arlen, Vehler, arr. Roy Eldridge, 
Dicky Wells) (OLA1885). 

*** Bugle call rag (Pettis, Schoebel, Myers, 
arr. Wells) (OLA1884) 
(H.M.V. B8799—3s.) 

Wells (irmb) directing Bill Dillard, Bill 
Coleman, Shad Collins (imps) ; Django 
Reinhardt (g); Richard Fullbright 
(6) ; Bill Beason (ds). 

Between the devil may lack the final touch 
of grooming which would have enabled it 
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to be described as elegant, but it gets home 
because in having made no attempt to 
overset the confines of genuine jazz it has 
captured so much of what lies within them. 


In a way it may be said to have contra- 
dicted its fundamental intention. The 
obvious absence*of any desire to produce a 
gallery fetcher has created a spirit of natural- 
ness which has enabled the players to rise 
in many cases above their form and at times 
produce music which is almost thrilling in 
its impression of inevitability. Bill Coleman 
plays better trumpet than I can remember 
having heard from him, Dicky Wells’ 
trombone has not only the rhythm one 
always associates with it, but an easy 
melodic line, and Reinhardt is happily 
content not to overwork his undeniable 
technique for the sake of it. The whole 
performance has the comfort of relaxation 
and if in the rhythm team the bass is the 
high spot instrument it still says much for 
the section that it swings along in a manner 
which entirely conceals the fact that such a 
valuable instrument as the piano is absent. 


But perhaps the real strength of the 
record is best realised on hearing its obverse. 
Compared with Between the devil, Bugle call is 
inclined to be forced and consequently at 
times awkward. Whatever its good points 
may be, and it is not without them, it lacks 
the easy naturalness of its coupling. 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra 
(Am) 

***Barcarolle (‘Tales of. Hoffman”) 
(Offenbach, arr. P. Wetstein) 
(OAo10565) 

***’ Deed I do (Hirsch, Rose) (v) (OA 
021041) 

(H.M.V. B8797—3s.) 

010565—Dorsey (irmb) directing Fred 
Stulce, Mike Doty, Bud Freeman (saxes) ; 
J- Mince (cl) ; Geo. “ Pee-Wee ” Erwin, 
A. Ferretti, J. Bauer (imps) ; Les Jenkins, 
E. W. Bone (irmbs) ; Howard Smith (>) ; 
Carmen Mastren (zg) ; Gene Traxler (/) ; 
Dave Tough (ds). 


021041—Dorsey (irmb) directing Stulce, 
Skeets Herfurt, Freeman, Mince (reeds) ; 
Erwin, Ferretti, Lee Castaldo (imps) ; 
Jenkins, Earl Hagen (irmbs) ; Smith (/) ; 
Mastren (g); Traxler (}); Maurice 
Partill (ds). Vocalist : Edythe Wright. 

If you think a jazz version of Offenbach’s 
Barcarolle is the sort of thing that might 
interest you, you may go a long way before 
you find a neater one than this. The arrange- 
ment presents this classic in a manner which 
is probably as in keeping with the melody’s 
original character as a jazz orchestration 
could be and few will deny that the band, 
judged from any angle, plays with undeni- 
able skill. The arrangement follows in the 
now the well-known Dorsey formula of 
straight trombone solo to open with, followed 
by a hotting up of the tune in which various 
instruments are featured, but is sufficiently 
different in detail to get off with no more 
than a nominal sentence on a charge of 
sameness. 


Deed I do, a revival of a pleasant tune of 
some years ago, is treated on more or less 
the same lines, and carried out with the 
same neat skill. Dorsey still has the most 
beautiful tone of any trombonist I have 
heard. 
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oe , Hampton and His Orchestra 
m). 
** Drum Stomp (LAog646) 
*** Piano stomp (LA0g645) 
(H.M.V. B8800—33. ) 
09646—Hampton (p) directing Eddie 
Barefield (ci); Jonah Jones (imp) ; 
Buddy Bennett (zg) ; Mack Walker () ; 
Cozy Cole (ds). 

09645—Hampton (ds) directing above 
plus Clyde Hart (/). 

Both these are for the most part solos to 
show you just how cleverly Mr. Hampton 
can play the jazz on piano and drums with- 
out any sign of the one instrument on which 
he excells—the vibraphone. 

Who gets the composer’s royalties on 
Piano stomp 1 don’t know. On my American 
copy no composer is given, probably 
because whatever they may call it here the 
tune is none other than our old friend Shine 
by Dabney, Brown and Mack. 

The record is mostly Lionel and the 
rhythm section, the rest of the band coming 
in just for the end. Lionel plays fast one- 
finger piano, in a style very much the same 
as he uses for his vibraphone. Unfortunately 
it is not quite so suitable for piano, but one 
has to admit that Mr. Hampton has a slick 
right hand technique, and if you like the 
sort of thing you will at least find the record 
a good sample of it. 

Drum stomp is also an example of Mr. 
Hampton’s technical dexterity and if you 
like the drum as a solo instrument you may 
find the record entertaining. Personally 
I feel that in jazz drums have no place other 
than as part of the rhythm section, and I 
can find no more reason in this instance than 
I have found in any other for presenting 
them in any more prominent manner. 


“Fats” Waller and His Continental 
Rhythm (Mixed) ‘ 

**Flat foot floogee (Gaillard, Stewart, 
Green) (v) (OEA6701) 

** Pent up in a penthouse (Spencer Williams, 
Connor) (v) (OEA6702). 

(H.M.V. BD5399—2s.) 

** 4-tisket, a-tasket (Fitzgerald, Feldman) 
(v) (OEA6704) 

*** Music, maestro, please (From “ These 
Foolish Things”) (Magidson, 
Wrubel) (v) (OEA6703) 

(H.M.V. BD5398—2s.) 


“Fats” Waller ( and vocalist) with 


Alfie Kahn (éen, cl) ; Ian Shepherd (éen, 


vin); David Wilkins (, imp); Geo. 
Chisholm (irmb); Alan Ferguson (zg) ; 
Len Harrison ()); Edmundo Ross 
(N, ds). 

These are the first records made by 
“Fats”? in England, during his recent 
busman’s holiday in which he has been 
appearing in variety up and down the 
country. 


England seems to agree with “ Fats.” 
It has made him more voluble and effer- 
vescent than ever. With the exception of 
Music, maestro, which inevitably had to be 
taken slowly, and in which our worthy 
plays some tuneful celeste, all the records 
are fast tear-ups. The English band, 
recruited partly from the smaller night 
club players acquits itself well to the extent 
that it is so far behind the outfits “‘ Fats ” 
uses for his records in America, but on the 
whole the recording is not quite so good. 
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“ Fats’, singing is not so “ forward,”’ the 
piano tone not quite so brilliant and the 
bass rather whoofy. It’s rather a pity about 
the bass because Len Harrison plays some 
fine stuff. Alfie Kahn takes the tenor solo 
in A-tisket and Ian Shepherd (from the 
Nest Club) that in Floogee. 


PARLOPHONE 


Mildred Bailey and Her Orchestra (Am) 
*#**7 Jet a song go out of my heart (Nemo, 
Ellington) (v) (B22755) 
*#*#* Rock it for me (Kay and Sue Werner) 
(v) (22768) 
(Parlophone R2568—3s.) 
Acc. by Red Norvo and His Orchestra, 


It has so often been said that Mildred 
Bailey has no equal when it comes to a 
combination of style, personality ard 
charm that it seems useless to repeat it 
again, but if you want to prove the truth of 
the statement get Mildred’s Rock it for me. 
I think you will agree that it is the superlative 
effort of a superlative artist, and none the 
less so because the effort sounds so effortless, 

But perhaps I ought to have said artists, 
for the band shares in the credit. Playing 
in a quietly and easily relaxed way, it 
nevertheless swings every bar, and Norvo’s 
xylophone solo is a little gem of a per- 
formance. 


Much of the reason for this undoubted 
success lies in the song itself. Just a simple 
melody, it is nevertheless the catchy sort of 
thing you find yourself humming when you 
least expect it, also it happens to have for a 
change quite a good lyric as lyrics go. But 
perhaps its main feature is that it has a 
natural swing of its own which no band or 
singer with an ounce of rhythm could fail 
to reflect, and if Mildred and the boys have 
enhanced that swing, it doesn’t alter the 
fact that it was there in the first place for 
them to work on. All round an immaculate 
disc in every way. 

The coupling is also good, but it would 
only be unfair to Rock it to suggest that it 
quiet comes up the to same standard. 


Billie Holiday and Her Orchestra (Am) 
**** On the sentimental side (Film, “‘ Doctor 
Rhythm”) (Burke, Monaco) (v) 
(22282) 
*** You go to my head (Gillespie, Coots) (v) 
(22921) 
(Parlophone R2566—3s.) 
22282—Billie Holiday (vocalist) with 
Lester Young (ten); Buck Clayton 
(tmp); Benny Morton (irmb); Teddy 
Wilson (~); Fred Green (zg); Walter 
Page (4) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

Next best among the month’s vocal 
records are undoubtedly the above. Both 
are slow sentimental little songs, in spite 
of the fact that Louis Armstrong (mentioned 
earlier) has tried to make Sentimental side into 
a semi-fast number. 

Billie Holiday’s singing of them is rather 
on the lines of the previously-dealt-with 
performances by Mildred Bailey, who Billie 
seems to be but little behind. She has an 
equally good rhythmic style, even if her 
lyrical expression is not quite so imaginative 
or flexible, and if her yoice hasn’t quite the 
same captivating degree of -unaffected 
sweetness and at times her diction tends to 
become slightly affected, she at least has an 
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undeniably seductive charm. Moreover, not 
only has she a high degree of polish herself 
but so have the accompaniments. They have 
the finished elegance which seems insepar- 
able from anything with which Teddy 
Wilson is concerned. 


Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am.) 

****7f I were you (Bernier, Emmerich) (v 
by Nan Wynn) (B22822) 

**** Jungle love (Film: ‘Her Jungle 
Love”’) (Robin,Rainger) (B22825) 
(Parlophone R2569—3s.) 


If these cannot quite be said to be bricks 
without straw it is at any rate true that the 
Wilson elegance has resulted in some most 
captivating music being made out of two 
rather ordinary tunes. 

Both titles follow the usual Wilson 
formula of solos. The slow, sentimental 
If ! were you starts off with some of the most 
alluring alto playing you will hear in many 
a ‘ong day, followed by a_ thoroughly 
pleasing vocal chorus by Nan Wynn, the 
latest singer to appear on a Wilson date, and 
thea before the usual ensemble at the end 
Mr. Wilson gives us some of his most 
immaculate piano playing. 

the rather faster Jungle love allows for 
four choruses. The first is by trumpet, then 
comes the alto again followed by piano, 
the last chorus being split between the 
alto, clarinet and ensemble. 

When it comes to taste in jazz, illustrated 
through really polished musicianship, these 
Wilson recordings are about the last word. 


Slim and Slam (Am.N ) 
**** Lady be good (Gershwin) (22849) 
**#*38, 9 and 10 (Gaillard, Stewart) 
(22847) 
(Parlophone R2567—3s.) 
Slim Gaillard (zg) ; Slam Stewart ()) 
with piano, drums and vibraphone. 


The thing about Slim and Slam is to be 
able to realise just how much good jazz 
there is in the inconsequent nonsense they 
use to present it. Slam’s hot bowed bass 
choruses may be just an amusing noise to 
many, but the fact is that they happen to 
have that little something known as style. 
So has the singing and Slim’s guitar, not to 
mention the vibraphone of the unnamed 
player who, featured in Chinatown, turns up 
again in Lady be good. 

The particular brand of nonsense this 
month takes the form of a tune, called 8, 9 
and 10 apparently for no better reason than 
that 8 rhymes with great, 9 rhymes with 
mine and fine, and 10 rhymes (or doesn’t 
rhyme) with begin. The number isn’t 
another Flat Foot Floogee, the creation of 
which originally brought Slim and Slam 
fame, but it is good enough for the purpose. 


Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra 
Am.) 


(Am. 
** My sweeter than sweet (Whiting) (v by 
Smith Ballew) (403082) (pre-1930) 
*** Take your to-morrow (Razof, Johnson) 
(v by Frank Trumbauer) (401133) 
pre-1930) 
(Parlophone R2564—3s.) 
403082—Trumbauer (sax) 


directing 
possibly “Izzy” Friedman (ci); H. 
Strickfadden (reeds) ; Andy Secrest, Ch. 
Margules (imps); Venuti (vin); Len 
Hayton (p); Ed Lang (g); Min Lie- 
brook (bass sax) ; Stan King (ds). 
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401133—Trumbauer (sax) directing 
Friedman (c/); Bix Beiderbecke (cornet) ; 
Bill Rank (irmb) ; Matt Malneck (vin) ; 
Hayton (»); Lang (g); Liebrook (bass 
sax) ; Geo. Marsh (ds). 


The chief attraction in these two revivals, 
except perhaps for Trumbauer’s alto, is the 
lovely chorus by Bix in Take your to-morrow. 
Unfortunately it is rather disturbed by 
Friedman’s clarinet, but that does not 
prevent one from appreciating the beauty 
of Bix’s tone, his flair for trotting out the 
most musical phrases or the fluency and 
style of his delivery. 

Otherwise both titles are the usual sort of 
thing Trumbauer and his band were giving 
us in the days when they were among the 
leaders in the development of white jazz. 
Trumbauer sings the chorus in Take your 
to-morrow, the feature of which is the 
amusing negro dialect of the preceding 
dialogue between Trumbauer and someone 
else, which gives an original twist to the 
real intention of the lyric. 

* * . 


The following recordings, previously on 
Brunswick, are now re-issued on Parlo- 
phone : 

Boswell Sisters : Alexander's Ragtime 
Band (previously Brunswick 01893) and 
Dinah (prev. Brunswick 01926)—R2562. 

Ed. Lang and Carl Kress : Feeling my 
way and Pickin’ my way (prev. Brunswick 
1282)—R2565. 

Mills Brothers : Chinatown (prev. 
Brunswick 1331) and Rockin’ Chair (prev. 
Brunswick 1296)—R2563. 


VOCALION 


Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra 
-  (Am.N.) 
##*#* My man (v) (Pollock, Yrain) (B21984) 
*** You can’t stop me from dreaming (Friend, 
Franklin) (LA1405) 
(Vocalion $186t—3s.) 


Wilson (/) directing : 

21984—Pete Robinson (cl); Vido 
Musso (ten); Buck Clayton (imp) ; 
A. Reuss (zg) ; Cozy Cole (ds) ; Vocalist : 
Billie Holiday. 

1405—A. Rosati (cl); Musso (éen) ; 
Harry James (imp); Reuss (zg); J. 
Simmons ()) ; Cole (ds). 

Dreaming is fast and I have come to the 
conclusion that I don’t like fast jazz. It 
all seems such a hurly-burly, so many notes 
to so little end. However if you like the 
kind of thing you’ll probably find this 
record as good as any. If the Wilson taste, 
tunefulness and poise are to some extent 
sacrificed to the speed, the performance at 
least retains its discipline. Also the solos— 
like all Wilson records this is mainly a 
soloist’s shop window—are at least skilful, 
and I suppose the whole thing swings as 
much as fast jazz ever does. 

The revival of My man, better remembered 
perhaps as Mon homme, is a different 
proposition. Back to a less exuberant tempo 
it has, with its vocal chorus by Billie 
Holiday, and delightful clarinet and piano 
choruses, respectively by Robinson and 
Wilson, all the finished appeal that I have 
already stressed when dealing with other 
records with which Mr. Wilson is concerned, 
and if it may be described as coming in the 
category of simple things . . . well, that 


merely says that simple things are in jazz, 
like in so many other things, often the most 
fascinating. 


Una Mae Carlisle (N.) 
*** Hangover blues (Carlisle, Feather) 
(DTB3656) 
** Mean to me (Turk, Ahbert) (DTB3658) 
(Vocalion S198—3s.) 

Una Mae Carlisle (vocalist, p) with 
Bertie King (ten, cl); David Wilkins 
(tmp); Alan Ferguson (zg); L. Harrison 
(6) ; H. Schneider (ds). 


Hangover blues is easily Una Mae’s best 
record to date. She sings it well—naturally 
but with personality and style. The fault 
of irregular tempo, which I have noticed in 
her piano playing when I have heard her 
on the air by herself, is corrected by the 
fact that she is held to tempo by the band, 
and she plays the blues interestingly and 
tunefully with the authentic character 
with which she sings it. The accompaniment 
is excellent. -David Wilkins and Bertie King 
have the feel for the blues, and Len 
Harrison’s bass is a concert in itself. 

Mean to me fails, I feel, by the conception 
of the song. A haunting little melody, it 
seems to call for the melancholy which is 
inherent in it. Instead Una treats it 
satirically, to which end she has revised the 
lyric. Still perhaps after all there is some- 
thing to be said for the idea. It’s a grand 
thing to be able to laugh at life. 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 

** Laughing boy blues(Cahn, Chaplin) (v) 

(63933). 

**Twin city blues (Jenkins, Bishop) 

(63605) 
(Vocalion S195t—3s.) 

Herman (ci, vocalist) directing Jack 
Ferrier, Pete Johns (altos); Saxie 
Mansfield, Ray Hopfner (/ens) ; Clar- 
ence Willard, Malcolm Crain (/mps) ; 
Joe Bishop (flugle horn); Neal Reid 
(tmb); Tom Linehan (p); Oliver 
Matthewson (zg); Walter Yoder (5) ; 
Funk Carlson (ds) ; Nic Hupfer (v/n). 


So they’ve introduced the laughing stunt 
into jazz. Well, it has this one to some extent 
saving grace over the laughing boy on 
Blackpool’s beach, the laughing boy in the 
record laughs, you will find it by studying 
him a little more carefully, in blues idiom. 


Willie Bryant and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
* Neglected (Marks, Davis) (v) (63561) 
**Qn the Alamo (Jones, Kahn) (v) 
(63558) 
(Vocalion S196t—3s.) 

Bryant (vocalist) directing Carl Frye 
(alto); Sandy Watson, Claude Green, 
Prince Robinson (tens) ; Stafford Simon, 
Gene Prince, Rennald Jones (imps) ; 
Robert Williams, James Archey, Eli 
Robinson (irmbs); Sonny White ()) ; 
Arnold Adams (g); Norman Lee 
Franke (}) ; Manzie Johnson (ds). 


Willie Bryant asks “‘ why am I neglected.” 
He provides his own answer in this record. 
It’s just boring. 

Alamo is better if only because the tune is 
better, the playing is more competent, and 
the routine more interesting, but I think 
I'll keep my three bob after all, thank you. 





t Previously issued in a special list. 
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VISION AT 


> 


ES, “ vision’ was the principal feature of the 1938 Radio 
Exhibition. But it was not all of the type one has become 
accustomed to see on the end of a cathode ray tube. The many 
people responsible for the show had obviously put in plenty of 
forethought and had apparently seen the things to come with a 
vision much more clearly than past shows have demonstrated. 

There were fewer exhibitors than hitherto; fewer people 
attended ; there was far less ballyhoo—stunts, etc., and still, 
as an exhibition it was more impressive and more dignified than 
any previously staged. 


Frills and furbelows of the “ exhibition”? type were almost 
non-existent both in the decoration of the hall and of the stands 
also. As a consequence of the fewer exhibitors individual 
exhibits were larger and their more open distribution in the body 
of the hall considerably enhanced, perhaps even made possible, 
the bolder and cleaner lines on which the majority were designed. 


It is difficult to say whether or not the experiment of feeding 
each stand with two inputs (as mentioned previously, page 34, 
June, 1938, each stand was supplied with two radio frequency 
lines, one simulating a local station transmission and the other 
possessing similar characteristics to a distant station) achieved 
its purpose. It is doubtful. For one thing the general noise 
level in the hall precluded any chance of 
judging quality of reproduction and in 
any case conditions (apart from mere 
noise) were obviously unsuitable. More- 
over, most people have got past the stage 
of visiting an exhibition for the purpose of 
judging instruments aurally. At this par- 
ticular show there were exceptions but they 
were confined to the annexe where the 
piano manufacturers staged a show of their 
own. This was a place for comparative 
peace and quiet ; for tired feet and jaded 
nerves. It served too, during the times 
when piano music was being relayed in the 
main hall, to show the disparity between 
an original and the reproduced. 


Enthusiasm of the kind one used to meet The table model counterpart of the Bush 
in the home constructor days was not in ¢ 77 G, 55 (illustrated last month). Model PB55,. recurred most was 


evidence anywhere; not even for the 








An attractive receiver by McMichael. Model 802. 
A special table is also available for this instrument 


SPSS SESS ED 
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RADIOLYMPIA 





The first and only push-button instrument in the 
Murphy range. Model A52 


television exhibits. Do not mistake our 
meaning. There was interest in plenty but 
it was of the more sober, coolly calculated, 
type. The man-in-the-street just did not 
rush from stand to stand seeking out all the 
new gadgets; he took things quietly, 
carefully weighing up the pros and cons 
of each stand and its exhibits. 

Television, of course, proved to be the 
attraction. During transmitting hours every 
stand on which viewing facilities were pro- 
vided. was simply cluttered up with eager 
and profoundly interested visitors. Large 
screen or small screen, it made little 
difference; and mingling among the 
throngs one overheard many illuminating 
remarks. Of those overheard, the one that 
“the large screen pic- 

tures (meaning those of the 22 in. by 18 in. 
variety) are not so clear as the small screen pictures,” or words 
to that effect. Some people even preferred the new small pictures 
(4% in. by 4 in.) to the 10 in. by 8 in. pictures. Others averred 
that the small screens cut the viewing angle too much, and con- 
sequently reduced the number of people who could be com- 
fortably grouped round such an instrument. What are the 
minimum permissible picture dimensions is a question to which 
we prefer not to give an answer to at present. The eye has a 
knack of quickly adjusting itself to various conditions and we do 
know from experience that to the mind’s eye a 10 in. by 8 in. 
picture seems very much larger than its physical dimensions. 
One thing we are certain about is that at the present stage of 
development the large screen (22 in. by 18 in.) pictures are not 
nearly so well defined as on smaller instruments. The picture 
appears as a good photograph would if enlarged beyond its 
useful limits : “‘ grainy ’’ and more broken in texture. Neverthe- 
less the large screen instruments on the Baird, H.M.V., 
Marconiphone and Philips stands claimed a good deal of 
attention. 


However, we feel that the Radiolympia of 1938 has definitely 
imprinted television on the layman’s mind as an agreeable and 
not an exorbitantly expensive form of entertainment. But he is 
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SOUND REASONS 
for choosing this model 5.06.55 


PUSH=PULL QUALITY OUTPUT 


(10 watts) 
combined with an 


EXTRA LARGE M.C. SPEAKER 
in a 
MAGNIFICENT WALNUT CABINET 


ensures finest quality tone 
and reproduction 








So many claims have been made for sets of 
no extraordinary merit that it would be trite to say 
that this new BUSH-BUTTON Console provides a 
standard of reproduction far above the ordinary. 
This time, though, that does happen to be true! 
And set out above you see the three main reasons. 


It’s true, too, that station-getting with this 
model is almost as great a pleasure as listening to the 
stations one gets! For thanks to BUSH-BUTTON 
Tuning, any of your 8 favourite stations can be 
received at the push of a button. 


In conclusion, there’s just one more sound 
reason for choosing this BUSH. But it’s one that 
you won’t discover until you’ve enjoyed the many MODEL $.U.G.55. 7-valve (inc. rect.) All-Wave superhet 
years of trouble-free listening it has to offer — it’s for A.C. Mains. 12 Push Buttons—8 controlling Long 
the Reliability of BUSH. and Medium wave stations of your own choice (within 
broad limits), 3 waveband selectors each combining auto- 
matic change to manual tuning, and gram _ control. 
Variable selectivity. Bass Compensator. ‘Magic Eye” 


Tuning Indicator. ‘Teleflic’ for short- t OT GNS 


wave logging. Powerful PUSH-PULL 
output. Walnut cabinet. .. . CASH 
u S or on popular payments 
1 
—BUTTON RADIO from 95 GNS. 


ws THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 


Full deteils trom BUSH RADIO LTD., POWER ROAD, CHISWICK, LONDON, W.4 


royds 
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WE HAVE SAID IT BEFORE— 
and we'll say it again! 





OU have probably noticed that among all the 
claims which are made by the various manufac- 
turers as to the excellence of their models, Murphy 
Radio have always held fast to their opinion that 
the foremost function of a radiogram is to give 
We still believe this to be 


true and if you buy any one of our three models, 


truthful reproduction. 


you will be spending a large part of your money 





‘40’ ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 
Excellent quality of reproduction, 


on that feature. Our cheapest radiogram costs {20 
and our dearest costs £85 and it would be foolish 
of me to attempt a comparison between the two sets, 
but this I will say and I mean every word »—If you 
think reproduction is as important in a radiogram 
as we do, you will be completely satisfied with your 
Murphy whatever price you pay. 
E. J. POWER, 


Managing Director. 





‘48’ ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 


the double speakers and heavily damped 
acoustic tunnel giving exceptional definition 


* 46’ ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 
Good quality of reproduction, com- 


High quality of reproduction, with well-balanced bass 
and treble responses. Very light pick-up for steel or 
fibre needles, automatic record changer and a vari- 


“2s ernmnapadct BW 


- 


pact layout. Ve ligh i 

for ok on fibre EE ag : i able speed motor. The cabinet is stiffened to prevent 
speed motor. High L.F. gain panel resonance. Inverse feed-back to damp speaker 
particularly suitable for weakly Tesonance and extend frequency response. 5 watt 
modulated records. 5 watt output beam tetrode out AC. it ABC age 


: Ive. Principle _ short, di C./A.C. MODEL £3 
speed motor. 12 watts output. ABC Tuning Scale, Pp. medium 
Automatic Tuning correction, Noise Supprenton and pep mag Fer cmlynin names shown aC. MODEL 


Band-Spread short-wave tuning. D.C./A.C MODEL £22 
A.C. MODEL es A.C. MODEL £20 


of individual orchestral instruments, wide 
bass response without colouration or boom, and freedom 
from sound “‘ dazzle.’’ Piezo-electric pick-up for. minimum 
record wear. Fibre needles can be used. Automatic 
record changer for 10” and 12” mixed records and variable 


~~ CDF 








EVERY MURPHY SET HAS A 


HIGH EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


MURPHY RADIO LTD., WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 


All Murphy sets, exclusive of valves and batteries, guaranteed fora year. HIRE PURCHASE TERMS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL MURPHY SETS. Prices do not applyinEire 
C.R.C. 905 
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A notable motor driven push-button receiver by Philips. 
Model 753A 


not to be stampeded into reducing his bank 
balance. Our own opinion is that the full 
effect of this year’s television exhibits will not 
be really felt by their sponsors for a few 
months to come. Come it will, and must, 
but always will ‘‘ vision”? be the auxiliary to 
* sound.” 

Of radio developments little can be usefully 
added to what, for the most part, is already 
common knowledge. Push-button tuning 
everywhere, on almost every stand ; and it 
has come to stay. It is not new, by any 
means, nor is there anything particularly 
wonderful in being able to tune a station 
by the simple depression of a button. What 
is remarkable is the degree of stability and 
accuracy which has been achieved in the 
various forms of automatic tuning employed. 
One can be absolutely certain that providing 
a given station is within range, it will be 
accurately tuned in when the appropriate 
button is pressed. The mechanical and 
electro-mechanical ingenuity revealed in some of the devices is 
really outstanding. Most of the push-button receivers are pro- 
vided with simple and ready means for readjusting the buttons 
to stations of personal choice ; and in others the adjustments are 
carried out by the dealer who instals the instrument. For 
simplicity and ease with which this operation may be carried out 
two of the Philips receivers (the 753A and 753U) take the palm. 
The change-over takes little more time than is occupied in tuning 
in a station manually; and the whole process of re-adjustment can 
be carried out from the front of the instrument. 

The development of A.F.C. (automatic frequency control) 
which, by the way, was pioneered in this country by Murphy 
Radio has done much towards the success of push-button tuning : 
especially on those receivers where the stations are not pretuned, 
that is to say, where the tuning is carried out by the main tuning 
condenser being rotated by a small electric motor. In this type 
one actually sees the pointer traverse the scale and come to rest 
at a point determined by mechanical means. A slight mal- 
adjustment of the ‘‘ stop” is automatically corrected by the 
A.F.C. which immediately “ pulls”? the circuit to the correct 
tuning point. Thus, electrical, mechanical and human inaccur- 
acies are compensated. 

Since an effective A.F.C. circuit necessitates the use of at least 
two extra valves at present, it is mostly to be found in the more 
expensive instruments, such as the Marconiphone models 865 


A new medium price auto-radiogram 
in the H.M.V. range. 
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(illustrated last month) and the 866 radiogram; the Murphy 
A52 receiver, the McMichael 802 and 382 receivers ; the H.M.V. 
664 (also illustrated last month) and its receiver counterpart 
model 659. All these employ motor driven push-button tuning. 
But A.F.C. is not necessarily confined to instruments of this type. 
Many of the higher grade manually operated models also possess 
this excellent refinement. It means rather more than ensuring 
that a station is accurately tuned ; it also ensures the best possible 
quality being obtained from that station. 

In the components class there were no new types of pick-up ‘or 
loudspeaker exhibited. New methods of mounting loudspeakers, 
yes, particularly on the W.B. (Whiteley Electricals) stand. Here, 
two novel designs showed Stentorian speakers mounted in the 
upright of an “ occasional” table and underneath the top of a 
circular coffee table. In this the concave side of the diaphragm 
faces downwards towards a polished conical reflector. The 
acoustic advantage of this arrangement will at once be recognised 
by those who have followed the discussions in these pages during 
the past four years. The Rola range of speakers continues almost 
unchanged, but the B.T.H. R.K. class has been reduced in 
numbers so that only the R.K. Seniors (P.M., A.C. and D.C.) are 
now retained. These were exhibited along with the B.T.H. piezo 
and electro-magnetic pick-ups, Madza valves and cathode ray 
tubes, etc., on the Ediswan stand. There is little that is new 
to report either in the Rothermel piczo 
electric range of microphones, tweeter 
speakers and pick-ups. The new de luxe 
type pick-up has been redesigned so far as 
the carrying arm is concerned, the head now 
being mounted in a rotary joint to facilitate 
needle insertion. 

By the way, we were informed at the show 
that neither the new H.M.V. nor the 
Marconiphone pick-up will be available 
at present as a separate component. 

The stands themselves were spacious and 
most attractively laid out. The judge for the 
Wireless and Electrical Trader cup competition 
must have had an unenviable task. However, 
he finally gave the principal award to the 
MeMichael edifice ; the second going to 
Cosmocord. The runners up were Murphy 
Radio and A. F. Bulgin. Incidentally the 
E.M.I. group were responsible for five 
stands. Marconiphone were responsible for 


Model 666 two, one of which was devoted to Columbia, 


The most highly developed instrument in the Marconiphone. 
range. Auto-radiogram Model 866 
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Regal-Zonophone, Decca, Rex 
and Brunswick records, two bore 
the Doggetts badge of H.M.V. and 
the remaining one was devoted to the 
service equipment and the special 
products of E.M.I. Service Ltd. 
The mass array of the new Columbia 
record player was most imposing. 

As one may have anticipated the 
Murphy stand was as distinctive in 
design as the cabinets arrayed in and 
around it ; and in quite a different 
way the Bush design was typically 
“ Bush,” The price, by the way, of 
the new Bush console receiver 
referred to last month has now been 
fixed at 21 guineas. Judging purely 
from its appearance and its specifica- 
tion it may well become one of the 
best sellers in the range. Perhaps 
the most intriguing stand decorations 
in the whole of the show were those . ¥ 
in the Ediswan television booth. — vrecr \rodtl ag 
The back walls were bedecked with : 
flourescent pictures illuminated by ultra-violet lamps. They were 
well “ drawn ” and looked extremely pretty in the semi-darkness. 
Here, it may be mentioned, one could see five cathode ray tubes 
being operated from one television receiver. 


A new H.M.V. motor 


Technical Talk 





By P. 


[ AST month we published a preliminary and discursive report 

on the Walco sapphire needle which has just been introduced 
to the British market. Some readers have been disappointed 
because the report was not more definite in its conclusions ; others 
have expressed scepticism even about the positive statements 
that were included ; and it seems that the longer the experience 
of matters gramophonic the greater the scepticism. 

A letter I have received from our old friend, Mr. Moore Orr, 
encourages me to try to put the whole question in some sort of 
reasonable perspective, avoiding the distortion due either to 
commercial incentives or to reactionary prejudice. 

What is it that we require of a gramophone needle ? Let us 
try to answer this question in the way that an ordinary user 
would do, and by ordinary user I mean one who is unacquainted 
with the technicalities of the subject. I think he would put down 
his requirements in this sort of order : 


1. I want as good a quality of reproduction as I can get ; 
2. I don’t want my records to wear unreasonably ; 


3- Subject to these requirements, I should like to be rid 
of the nuisance of needle changing. 


Some people perhaps, for special reasons, would add require- 
ments about the loudness, or softness, of the reproduction, 
particularly if they use an acoustic gramophone. But I fancy 
the majority of folk who have electrical reproduction would not 
in these days worry about loudness so far as the needle is con- 
cerned. That can be controlled in the amplifier. 

Let us look at these three requirements then and see what 
they mean from a technical point of view. First of all you will 
notice that they assume a standard reproducing instrument. 
This is quite natural and quite legitimate, for after all the ordinary 
user has bought his instrument and wants to get the best out of 
it. The only part now about which he can exercise any choice 
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And so we could go through the show with a small tooth comb 
from the Dubilier stand with its array of ordinary and special 
(television) paper and mica condensers ; resistances, fixed and 
variable, to the furthermost corner where Ferranti were exhibit- 
ing their range of radio, television and car radio instruments ; 
back again almost across the opposite diagonal through the 
G.E.C. and Pye stands where one could see television “adaptor” 
receivers ready to be plugged into almost any existing radio 
receiver. But space is 
running short and _ finally 
before we pass out into 
Kensington Road just a 
peep within the precincts of 
the B.B.C. television studio 
where one could see the 
companies of ‘ Cabaret 
Cruise’ and ‘“‘ Queue for 
Song” looking the Emitron 
cameras straight in the eye 
and probably saying to 
themselves ‘‘when, oh when 
will it end?”? They, like us, 
had paraded the same 
ground almost ad infinitum 
for a good part of ten 
days. Hail television. 


T.S. 


A novel “‘occasional”’ 
table speaker in the 
W.B. range 


THIS NEEDLE BUSINESS—| 


WILSON 


is the needle. In the pre-electric days he also had the oppor- 
tunity of fitting a different sound-box, and a most valuable 
liberty this was. Unfortunately the fitting of a new electrical 
pick-up is a more complicated business, and beyond the present 
capacity of the ordinary user. If only the general public could 
be persuaded to buy radio receivers (with pick-up terminals) 
plus separate turntable units, instead of the more compact and 
seemingly more convenient radio-gramophones the matter 
would be different. That is one reason, by the way, why I 
wholeheartedly welcome the present E.M.I. policy of putting 
inexpensive turntable units on the market; but it is not the 
only reason. I believe that the move is sound from all points 
of view. I will discuss this more fully in a future article. At the 
moment, I will merely add that in my view records are bound 
to take the foremost place in the sound reproduction of the future, 
and that this will necessitate more flexibility in reproducing 
instruments. 

I have made this digression from the main theme because it 
is necessary to emphasize that choice of needle alone is not by 
any means the most important factor in the satisfaction of the 
three requirements we are here considering. The needle is 
but one element in a somewhat complex mechanical device. 
Both quality and record wear ultimately depend on the balance 
of that device as a whole: Changing the needle may con- 
ceivably improve that balance, and the better the pick-up (or 
sound-box) the more effect a slight change of quality in the stylus 
is likely to have. But with the ordinary electro-magnetic pick-up 
of commerce it takes a very large change in the mass, stiffness or 
length of the stylus to make any appreciable difference to either 
quality or record wear. 

I hope you have noticed the limitations implicit in the 
last sentence. They are rather important. Most people seem 
to have formed a picture of a needle point following a record 
groove and somehow or other passing on vibrations to the 
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diaphragm in a sound-box ‘or the mechanism in a pick-up. 
They gather that in some way some of the vibrations are lost 
in the process, but how or where remains a mystery. No doubt 
they are even more puzzled when they are told that notes of 
some frequencies are reproduced which are not present in the 
record groove. Where have they come from? The explanation 
of these puzzles is quite simple when once it is remembered that 
the record groove is a groove and not a channel which the needle 
must follow in a particular way. There is no absolute compulsion 
upon the needle to follow any definite curve. It is not a tight 
fit in the groove ; it can ride up on the walls or even cut through 
them if it is hard enough ; if it is weaker than the groove walls, 
it may itself break down. Whether it finds difficulty in following 
the groove depends upon the reactive forces created by the repro- 
ducing mechanism. These reactive forces appear as an opposition 
to motion of the needle point ; in technical language this opposi- 
tion is known as the “ driving-point’’ or the ‘ needle-point 
impedance.” Its character is known and its value for any par- 
ticular frequency of vibration can be measured. 

There can be no doubt that the ideal to be aimed at in the 
design of a reproducing mechanism is to make this driving point 
impedance as nearly constant as possible for all vibrations, and 
as small as possible. Constancy is necessary for good quality 
and smallness for ease of following the groove and therefore for 
both good quality and small record wear. To achieve this 
result it is necessary to reduce the effective mass of the moving 
parts of the mechanism, to increase their stiffness in certain ways 
and allow complete freedom of motion in others. 

The nearer we get to this ideal the more delicate the mechanism 
becomes, and clearly the greater the effect of the characteristics 
of the needle, and its method of insertion. It follows, of course, 
that the ideal pick-up must have its stylus included permanently 
as an integral part of the mechanism. Some recent designs seem 
to show that this ideal can very nearly be achieved. 

The ordinary man, however, has very little interest in this 
ideal. It is too expensive for one thing and too fragile for 
another. He is perforce prepared to make a sacrifice in order 
to obtain cheapness and a measure of robustness. What is the 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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point of preserving records from wear if he busts an expensive 
pick-up every time he uses it ? : 

Practical considerations thus add two more requirements to 
our list and ultimately these two are inconsistent with the others. 
As usual we are driven to ask ourselves what is the best practical 
compromise. As soon as we arrive at this position two more 
considerations press themselves upon our notice. The first is 
that what may be the best compromise here and now may not 
be the best next year: for instance, the character of the records 
and of the record material is bound to have an important bearing. 
To illustrate this I need only mention two characteristics: the 
shape of the groove cross-section and the hardness or strength of 
the record material. A few years ago there was no consistency 
either in the one or the other. Recently there have been great 
improvements in some respects but I am not sure that the search 
for “‘ scratchless’’ records has made the reproducing. problem 
any easier. 

The second consideration is that of consistency in the repro- 
ducing mechanism over a period of time. So far as the reproduc- 
ing mechanism as a whole is concerned, there is no satisfactory 
solution of this problem within sight. The sound-box or pick-up 
should be periodically replaced or re-made. So far as the needle 
is concerned, the real difficulty is that the time factor is so much 
smaller. The needle point alters its characteristics during the 
playing of a single record. It is here that the question of material 
in its larger sense enters into our field of inquiry. 

The solution of this particular problem has been sought on two 
entirely opposite lines. The first is to make the needle material 
so hard that the purely frictional contact with the record pro- 
duces little alteration of shape in the needle point. Of this, the 
hard, semi-permanent chromium steel needle is one example and 
the Walco sapphire another. The second is to make the needle 
material definitely softer than the record material so that it is 
continuously wearing itself to a new fit with the record groove. 
This type consists of fibres and other non-metallic needles. 

Both types have achieved a measure of success, though both 
have serious disadvantages. What these are I must hold over 
for further discussion next month. 


PUSH BUTTON RADIO 


Push Button Radio 


Although no one can stay with absolute certainty that push- 
button radio has come to say it seems more than likely, that for 
some time to come manufacturers will include it in their 
programme, 

Now that the chances of frequency drift have been reduced to a 
minimum and satisfactory automatic correction methods have 
been developed we see no reason at all why the bush button 
method of tuning a receiver should ever be entirely discarded. 
Push-button tuning was completely overshadowed by the tele- 
vision drive at Radiolympia but now one can sense that it is 
emerging from the shade even to the extent of being a lively 
topic amongst the occupants of the 8.45 each morning. What 
is more, the fair sex are beginning to discuss the idea. Quite 
a warm discussion on the subject took place in the train two 
mornings in succession between a group of young ladies who had 
apparently been sifting masses of literature obtained at the show. 
And when the ladies get down to it they mean business ! 


Books to Note 


Those who would like to know more about automatic (push- 
button) tuning, how it works, the various methods employed etc., 
would do well to read “‘ The A.B.C. of Automatic Tuning,” by 
W. E. Miller, B.A.(Cantab.), M.I.W.T. 


All the more important systems in use are discussed in detail. 
Throughout its twenty-four pages long decsriptions of intricate 
mechanisms have been skilfully avoided by the liberal use of 
explanatory diagrams and illustrations. Thus the text is pithy 
and to the point. 

The book is available from The Wireless and Electrical Trader 
(of which journal Mr. Miller is the Technical Editor), price 
one shilling. The address is Dorset House, Stamford Street, 
London, S.E.1. 

Another book obtainable from the same source, but available 
only to dealers and service engineers, is “‘ The Television 
Trader.” Besides brief discourses on ‘‘ The Transmitted Signal’ 
and “‘ Receiver Fundamentals ” the book contains much valuable 
information particularly applicable to those who may be called 
upon to diagnose and correct faults in television receivers. 
Though necessarily brief the text is fairly comprehensive. 

All except the introductory pages, which were compiled by 
The Wireless and Electrical Trader, has been written from the 
service engineers’ viewpoint by the chief instructor at one of the 
well-known manufacturer’s service schools. This book also 
costs one shilling. 


Voigt 


Those who took the trouble to locate the Voigt demonstration 
rooms in Beaconsfield Road during the run of Radiolympia were 
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amply repaid. At the time of our visit the place was crowded 
with keenly interested music lovers, listening first to a radio 
transmission then to selected records (played with a Telefunken 
“To 1001 ” pick-up) and then.to demonstrations of speech and 
the reproduction of various noises transmitted via a microphone 
situated in an adjoining room. Keys were jingled, matches were 
struck, small coins were “ rung” and so natural was the repro- 
duction that no one had the slightest difficulty in recognising the 
sounds. The “ match ” noises particularly. 

Seldom does one have the opportunity of hearing a big orchestra 
or large dance band reproduced with such vibrant life as the 
combination of the Voigt loudspeaker and the Lowther amplifier 
revealed during those demonstrations. There were depth and 
breadth without any sense of oppression and the high frequencies 
were reproduced with most remarkable sheen and clarity. And 
more than that, there was a delightful spatial effect. 

We shall have more to say about the Voigt speaker with its 
new high frequency diaphragm in a subsequent issue. 


Dubilier 


It would be sheer folly for us to enumerate all the types of 
condensers—mica, paper, wet and dry electrolytic ; resistances, 
fixed and variable which bear the name of Dubilier. That has 
already been done in as concise a form as possible in the new 
Dubilier “ Broadcast ’”’ catalogue for 1938. 

Those who still prefer to do things for themselves, whether it 
is a question of constructing an amplifier or a comparatively 
simple tone filter, may obtain a copy of this booklet upon applica- 
tion to the Dubilier Condenser Co. (1925), Ltd., Ducon Works, 
North Acton, W.3. 


Car Radio 


Though car radio is not as popular here as in America it is 
still a very live proposition, at any rate so far as Philips Radio 
are concerned. 

At a recent Press demonstration in the Hampstead district, 
their new models 260B and 262B were acclaimed by all present. 
Both models certainly put up a wonderful performance even 
though a heavy storm was raging at the time. Sensitivity was 
undoubtedly high for this type of receiver, background noises 
were relatively low, fading, even when passing through unfavour- 
able localities was barely noticeable, and above all reproduction 
showed a marked improvement over anything we have previously 
heard from car radio. 

The respective prices of the models are 13} guineas and 154 
guineas. 

An accessory which assumes particular importance with the 
advent of winter is the Philips Home Battery Charger. This 
neat little unit is designed for mounting on the garage wall, and 
a special two-pin socket is supplied for fitting to the instrument 
panel of the car. The charger is then simply plugged in to the 
car by a non-reversible plug on the end of a long flex lead, and 
into the mains by another lead of ample length (all of which are, 
of course, supplied) and the battery charges at 1.5 amps. A 
protective device in the instrument ensures that the battery 
cannot be over-charged. 

The charger, which is enclosed in a sheet steel case with an 
attractive black crystalline finish, is particularly economical, 
consuming only 40 watts and giving 25 hours charging for one 
unit of electricity. Complete with a useful book on “ How to 
take care of the battery,” it costs 42s. 6d., either for 6 or 12 volt 
batteries. 


Osram 


The serious experimenter, who for some reason or other was 
precluded from visiting Radiolympia, may be glad to. know that 
the 1938 edition of the Osram Valve Guide is now available from 
most dealers or direct from the General Electric Company, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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This Year of Radio 


To bring the “ Mountain to Mahomet ”’ is of the aims of the 
1938 edition of This Year of Radio. Another, and perhaps the 
principal object of this well produced Imhof brochure, is “‘ to take 
the guesswork out of buying a new radio set ’’. How far the Imhof 
organisation have succeeded in transporting Imhof House to one’s 
doorstep, or in short-circuiting the many problems one is con- 
fronted with when contemplating the purchase of an instrument, 
can best be decided out by reading the book. It is free upon 
application. 


The Walco Sapphire 


At the time of writing the sapphire reported on last month 
has now played just over 500 ten-inch sides. So far there have 
been no signs of record wear ; but it must be noted that seldom 
has the same record been played twice. Reproduction has not 
deteriorated and surface noice has remained almost constant. 

Examination of the point under a microscope reveals little 
more wear of the point than was evident after the playing of 
300 sides had been completed. 
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A surprise item by Brunswick. A new superhet radiogram 

costing only 11} guineas. It is of the table type and includes 

four valves (rectifier excluded) terminating in a four watt power 
stage. Tuning is by push-buttons only. Model 39/EH. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 
a Paris Exhibition 1937 


Radio Pick-up 
Loud and Medium Red 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 


THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - - 
Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


cncleahore: «THE B.C.N. COMPANY cs onno"Sics 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 


B.C.N 


Acoustic 





Emerald 
Full Tone Needle 
10 for 2/- 


3/6 each 
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COLLECTOR'S CORNER 


By KNUD DE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE (Denmark) 


ERTAINLY the tremendously interesting article by Mr. 

Riemens in the July issue of THE GRAMOPHONE has warmed 
the heart of several collectors and opened the eyes and ears of 
several others! For too long the “ hill and dale ” record as well 
as the cylinder has been neglected by most collectors with a 
royal “‘ I-know-better ” gesture. Maybe it is excusable for the 
last mentioned, but it is a real pity that the little more trouble the 
sapphire-records give should have held them out of the game for 
so long. As Mr. Riemens mentions,that it is only possible to play 
these records on their own machines, I have hurried this article 
which has been planned since the pages of C.C. were opened for 
collectors, and hope Mr. Riemens will forgive me when I say 
that it is possible to get not only a good reproduction as well on 
ordinary acoustic gramophones as on électric instruments, but it is 
possible to realise a much finer and life-like rendering of these 
records! I have for years been specialising in sapphire-records 
and cylinders, and always found the reproduction rather un- 
natural. Maybe there is a better way than mine, but anyhow 
these methods are a great improvement, and show that the 
reproducing machines have been wrong and not the records. 


Acoustic Reproduction 


Remove the first part of the tonearm (A) and ask a specialist 
to produce another (B) made of exactly the same consistency, but 
of a modified shape : one end (fitting into the second part of the 
tonearm) must of course be exactly*as‘on A, while the other end 
should be directed in such a way that when the sound-box is 
fitted on, its new position is exactly at right angles to the ordinary 
position on the grooves. You -will probably object that it is 
more easy to have a supplementary bent fitted on A instead of 
replacing A by B, but I have tried all possible positions and the 
one described is the best, otherwise the needle track alignment 
will be slightly displaced and influence the reproduction. This is 
the one and only expense you will have, and I suppose that it 
will not exceed five or six shillings. When playing, you have only 
to insert your ordinary sound-box using an ordinary needle (not 
steel needles, of course) on this new arm, and you will find the 
quality of the voices greatly improved : gone is that metallic 
harshness which always characterised Pathé-reproduction of 
voices, and gone is likewise half of that terrific surface noise which 
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marred any artistic enjoyment before. But the personality of 
each voice is not only preserved : it appears cleaner, more human 
and natural than with sapphire. It is needless to put yourself to 
the expense of acquiring a sapphire-needle : this will give you 
some of the old faults back and harm your diaphragm which is 
not tuned for it. To show anyone interested in reproducing 
Pathé-records that the initial trouble and expense is really worth 
while, I will mention that I invited some experts to hear it and 
they declared that if Pathé-reproduction had had this quality 
before very probably the firm would still have existed in Denmark. 
The former director of the Danish branch of the Pathé-firm 
claimed that this was by far the best reproduction he had ever 
heard of sapphire-records. 


Electric Reproduction 

If you have a crystal pick-up the game is even easier as you 
have no expense at all. The only thing you have to do is to give 
the head of the pick-up a slight inclination as shown on drawing 
C, which means that after inserting a non-metallic needle into its 
proper place you have to give the head a tour of about 120 
degrees instead of the usual 180. It is possible that the com- 
mercial, specially constructed, pick-up for sapphire records 
which is said to have been produced in France lately is the right 
thing, but I can assure you that the “ technique ”’ just described 
gives a reproduction that has amazed many collectors. Still 
better if you wish to do everything right : then place the whole 
tonearm on a rubber-cushioning so that the whole pick-up is 
isolated from the rest of the gramophone. This is not absolutely 
indispensable, but it is wise to have it done as the hill and dale 
movement is likely to work on the very light pick-up in loud 
passages and therefore anything which can soften this reaction 
and eliminate resonances coming from the gramophone, is worth 
while. May I say that in this case as well as in the acoustic 
reproduction, it is essential that the gramophone is absolutely level 
and that the tonearm moves very easily? 


With electric reproduction it has been possible to get the real 
timbre of the voice of Thila Plaichinger out of her records, 
which certainly are among the worst recorded things ever made 
by any firm. This was impossible even with my acoustic machine ! 
But when the singers are well recorded I can assert that both 
these ways of reproducing Pathé-records will be of real artistic 
joy to their owner and satisfy him as well as any raised or flush 
G. & T., for some of the great names of the golden age, such 
as Ancona, Renaud, Boninsegna, Muratore, Ruffo, etc., are 
much more lifelike here than on their needle-cut discs. With 
records so feebly sung as the three famous Carusos, it is possible 
to get the right volume electrically without losing anything in 
quality or personality. By the way, may I point out that the 
three original cylinders from which these records are derived 
were recorded privately in the end of 1898 or in the beginning of 
1899 (the great singer promised one of his friends who experi- 
mented with the phonograph, to record for him on the condition 
that he was introduced to a certain young lady!) and then 
bought by Pathé who gave them a sensational debut in the 
first months of 1900 as well in their original form as in their disc 
shape. 


As my lucky find of a perfect d/s operatic record by Ernest 
van Dyck (the photograph was taken the same year as he 
recorded his three cylinders from Walkiire, Meistersinger and 
Werther) has brought me letters from nearly every part of the 
world, and I suppose that it is this copy to which Mr. Riemens 
made allusion in his article, I think it will interest collectors to 
hear something about this probably unique rarity. 

Mr. P. G. Hurst once remarked that the fate of rare records 
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is predestinated and that they arrive—sooner or later—in the 
possession of collectors who know how to guard them for posterity : 
I did send a thought to Meopham the morning I found that 
van Dyck! Had I taken the next ‘‘ Métro” and not the one I 
just got, these lines would never have been written : on an open 
air market in Paris, on the top of an immense pile of several 
hundred records, with the parts round the centre hole already 
softened owing to the burning sun, I saw it! Five minutes later 
and this historic souvenir would have been but a melted mass ! 
I had the good luck to discover five 
Battistini-Warschaus, an unknown 
Zo-no-phone (not Zonophone) by 
Sarah Bernhardt, some thrilling items 
by Scaramberg, Delmas, Renaud, 
Delna, Alvarez, etc., but of course 
everything paled beside this treasure ! 
The ‘“‘ Pourquoi me réveiller”’ is the 
best of them, splendidly sung and with 
a French pronunciation that is really 
marvellous and which could easily be 
taken as an example even to French 
singers. The ‘‘ Winterstiirme ” is un- 
fortunately sung in French and the 
recording is not so fine as the Werther 
air, the phrasing however is all right 
and in true Bayreuth style. Both sides 
are with piano-accompaniment and 
announced by himself, the first as van 
Dyck de l’opéra comique (with the French 
pronunciation of the name it gives a 
funny rhyme) and the other as van 
Dyck de l’opéra. Both give a real idea 
of the first “Lohengrin” in France, 
but are of course not ideal : anyhow 
they are miles and miles ahead of his 
problematic Fonotipia business. They 
will be re-recorded (after the request of 
several collectors) but whether the 
publication will take place in U.S.A. or 
in Europe is not yet decided owing to 
custom difficulties. In any case the re- 
recording will be made by H.M.V. in 
Copenhagen as “all the wild elephants 
in the world (to enforce the expression 
used by Mr. Greaves) cannot draw the 
record out of my sight ’’—the sad experience of receiving a 
broken original by Edouard de Reszké has forever cured me of 
despatching any important record. 

Speaking about hill-and-dale records I do think that it will be 
of interest for collectors to get a complete list of Pathé-records by 
Ellen Gul! one of the greatest Wagnerian singers of 
all time. I have had the chance to copy the original recording- 
books in their entirety and I can testify that this list is complete. 
Maybe some collectors will object that they do not belong to the 


collector-period . . . but I am quite sure that the real collector 

will not ! 

June 1914 

17215 Om dagen vid mit arbete (Swedish folk-song) with 17216 
216 Ack, Wermeland (Swedish folk-song) with 215 
227 En Svane (Grieg) with 228 
228 Ver hilset I Damer (Grieg) with 227 
255 Hvis du har varme Tanker (Borresen) with 256 
256 O Herre jeg er meget tret (Melartin) with 255 

g0289 Traume (Wagner) in German with go290 


290 Dich teure Halle (Tannhauser) in German with 289 

August 1916 

90379 Solveigs song (Peer Gynt) with 90384 
380 Og jeg vil ha’ mig en hjertenskjer (Grieg) with 385 
383 Schmerzen (Wagner) in German with 90384 & 387 
384 Litanei (Schubert) in German with 379 & 383 
385 Aspakers Polska (Peterson-Berger) with go0380 
386 Aria (Messiah) with 90388 & 391 








Ernest van Dyck as Parsifal in Bayreuth 1901 


October 1998 





387 Elsa’s Traum (Lohengrin) in German with 379 & 383 


388 Herrens Bon (Juel Frederiksen) with 90386 
391 Le crucifix (Jean Baptiste Faure) with 
Mrs. Gulbranson-Melbye (in French?) with 90386 


The existence of another “‘ Dich teure Halle’? on Edison 
two-minutes cylinders (published in Norway early in 1909 on 
15983) seems to indicate that other items will turn up—and let 
us hope it, as a “‘Ho-jo-to-ho” or another example of her unrivalled 
Walkiire (which she was the first to sing in Denmark in 1891) 
would be of opera-historic impor. 
tance. Among these Edison-cylinders 
some extremely fine items exist, and the 
recording is far better than Pathé and 
even than G. & T. and Fonotipias from 
the same period : a wonderful ‘‘ Wie 
aus der Ferne”’ admirably sung by 
Anton van Rooy gives a greater icea 
of his singing and the quality of his 
voice than his rare 1902 batch on G.&T, 
of which I have heard three. Alois 
Burgstaller (Don Giovanni and 
Hollander), Andreas Dippel (Martha, 
KG6nigin von Saba, Huegenotten, etc.) 
and other important singers which are 
not found in other places, are among 
the features of this series, but also such 
names as Ancona, Scotti, Campanari 
and many others of record-fame have 
added interesting titles to this collection. 

I wonder if the interest in Pathé- 
records will not also recall the real dark 
age of the gramophone-era : the 
cylinder-age! With an old cylinder- 
‘machirie it is possible to realise an all- 
electric machine with crystal pick-up 
reproduction. Till last year I had 
immense joy from my collection of 
cylinders (counting about 350 famous 
voices or about one-twentieth of my 
whole collection) by connecting the arm 
of my EMG Mark XB gramophone 
with an original Edison-machine, and 
have had a really fine rendering. But as 
the voices on some cylinders of the very 
early brown wax type often are rather 
far away, I constructed a crystal pick-up especially for this purpose. 
The only real difficulties persist in getting the pick-up and the 
counter-weights balanced (even a crystal pick-up is too heavy for 
the fragile wax) and to isolate the pick-up from the rest of the 
machine in order to eliminate the rather noisy movement of the old 
phonographs. In this method an original sapphire is preferable, but 
is possible to play the cylinders with non-metallic needles ! Once it 
more let me say that these troubles and experiments are really 
worth while, and the result has in my case been so satisfactory 
that some months ago a few of these cylinders (Caruso and 
Herold) were broadcasted by the Danish broadcasting company 
together with some of these singers’ best records : impossible to 
hear which were records and which cylinders! The fact is that 
these old cylinders are in many ways better recorded than the 
records from the same period and only the primitive reproducing- 
machines of that time prevented us from hearing them ! 

In my collection are some splendid cylinders by Blanche 
Deschamps-Jéhin (Orphée, Dalila), that fascinating operetta- 
star Anne Judic (with Faure and de Reszké the most sought 
after of all recording-stars in France), Pierre Cornubert 
(Trovatore, Dame blanche), Bonci (even better than his Fono- 
tipias from 1905!), Muratore, Mme. Magali-Muratore, 
Gertrude and Marguerite Sylva, Kurz, Gilibert, 
Delmas (who had a long and interesting Pathé-list), Renaud, 
(Sigurd, Carmen, Favorite, Le soir, etc.), Melchissedec (who 
had made many fine things for Pathé), Alvarez, Delma, 
Rousseliere, Chénal, Caruso (the three usual + ‘ Recondita 
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The New WALCO 


GENUINE SAPPHIRE NEEDLE 


The Perfect Permanent Needle 
NO RECORD WEAR - NO NEEDLE CHANGING 


The following laboratory tests were made with one Walco Sapphire 
on ordinary gramophone. 
Ist Test : 20 records played 100 times each. 
RESULT: No discernible wear on any record. Surface noises 
almost inaudible, did not increase between 1st and 2,000th playing. 
2nd Test: After above 2,000 playings one side of a new 
record was played half way across 250 times. 
RESULT: No observable difference between the half of this 
record played 250 times and unplayed half—either to the ear or 
through powerful glass. No difference in surface noise between 
played and unplayed half of this record. 
3rd Test: Needle removed and magnified 500 times with 
shadowgraph. 
RESULT: Needle tip showed less wear after 2,000 playings 
than steel, fibre, or chromium needles after one playing. Needle 
good for approximately 1,000 more playings. 
Ideal with Rothermel Brush Piezo Crystal Pick-ups. 
The tremendous durability, perfect smoothness and _ scientific 
dimensions of the tip combine to make the WALCO SAPPHIRE a 
revolutionary development. It disposes of the needle problem. 


» PRICE 12/- 
Fully Gua anteed. 
A ‘ . If your dealer cannot 


supply you send his name 

Rothermel House, and address or forward 

Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 your cheque or postal 
"Phone: Maida Vale 6066 order. 
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—Sueceess!? 


At our London demonstrations outside Radiolympia, 
we were complimented generally upon our record- 
reproduction. 


Our next public demonstrations of our horn- 
loaded load-speaker will be given in Manchester, 
October 5th to 8th inclusive, in the Concert 
Room at 

MESSRS. FORSYTH’S, 126/8, DEANSGATE 


Owing to the overhead tram wire junctions nearby, 
radio interference is high and records will frequently 
be used, particularly in the afternoon. 


Our equipment is one of the most expensive. 


If you are sure that your present 

equipment gives absolutely faithful re- 

production (and what “gramophile”’ 

is satisfied with anything else?), here 

2m opportunity to confirm that 
ief. 


Bring a test record you know well, 
and we will be pleased to play it 
during the afternoon. 





THE COURTS 
SILVERDALE 
London .S.E.26 


Telephone: 
SYDenham 16666 
Regd. Office : 
22 Castle St. E.C.1 
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perfect reproduction 
with fibre needles... 


A little extra care is needed, but how 
infinitely worth while it is, when results are 
considered !—not to mention the saving in 
cost. Records bought to-day can be just as 
good in 10 years time. We specialise in the 
right equipment for fibre needle playing— 


The Astra 2-piece Reproducer 


All electric. Just plug-in to A.C. current. 
Will prove a revelation to those who value 
good records and desire to hear good music 
at its very best—28 Guineas. 


The Astra 1-piece Reproducer 


This model has a built-in speaker and 
makes possible life-like reproduction for the 
smaller room. 20 Guineas. 


The Astra No. 6 Sound-box 


For those who cannot or will not have 
electrical reproduction. The most sensitive 
and reliable soundbox procurable. 50s. 


The Astra Green Fibre Needle 


For use with any soundbox—or with special 
round shank for use with pick-ups. 


Please send for details of any or all of this 
perfect equipment for fibre needle playing. 


Th GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


Astra House 

121 & 123, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, 
(four doors East of Cambridge Circus) 


LONDON, W.C.2. 
Telephone :- Temple Bar 3007 
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“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 





/ 
SOLBEN PYRAMID 
40 MINUTE 
NEEDLES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


The ‘Gramophone’ says 


“We have used this new needle and found it completely 
satisfactory.”’ 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
aE ee ae AE OS AOE ES 


The GRAMOPHONE 


you, giy , may so : 
always x same describe 








Did you see this 
in last month’s 
‘*Gramophone’’ 


On at least two occasions THE GRAMOPHONE 
has described Universal Needles in really glowing 
terms. Last month came further praise . . . on the 
latest product. 


THE GRAMOPHONE reported . . . fine grain tone 
devoid of roughness or wiriness: never a fear of 
point breakdowns even on notably difficult records ; 
eachsuccessive point as tough and durable as thefirst. 
Independent gramophiles, using 
all types of instruments, aver- 
aged 20 sides per point, and 
said some nice things about the 
reproduction, too, and _ their 
suitability for all instruments, 
including the popular no-lid 
record players. 
See if your dealer has these new 
UNIVERSAL CONTINUITY 
Needles. In silver packets, 2/- 
for eight, to play about 1500 
sides, also standard needles in 
2/- and 1/- packets for non- 
a automatic instruments. In 
case of difficulty write to 
Universal Accessories Co., 38a 
George St., Baker St., W.1. 





This is just what 

we hoped to 

achieve with the NEW 
Gramophone Exchange 


Dear Mr. Russell, 
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. . and the letter above expresses in a 
nutshell the spirit of The Gramophone 
Exchange. With greatly increased space, 
comfort and convenience we can give 
immediate and expert attention to every 
gramophone requirement. Audition Rooms 
and Demonstration Salons always avail- 
able. We invite you to call, or to send for 
details of our service. We do business 
with the world by post. 


The 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Ltd. 


Astra House, 121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


London, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 3007) 
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onia ”’ with orchestra !) and many others, not forgetting the 3905 Pensées d’automne, part 1 Massenet 
divine Sarah in “ Phédre ” and “ Lucie.” I had by the way the 05 bis Pensées d’automne, part 2 Massenet 


opportunity of hearing the unique test-copy (as s/s 14in. record) 
of her “‘ Les Buffons ’’ which was handed personally to the most 


prominent of all French collectors (the actual owner of the private 
Hcollection of Jean de Reszké! ! as well as of all the private 


Hin Paris. 
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cylinders made by Félia Litvinme in Russia!) who has _be- 
queathed his collection to ‘‘ La musée de la parole et du geste ” 
I had also the good luck to hear some of the extremely 
well recorded cylinders by that unique figure Jean Lassalle, 
and I dare claim his air from ‘“ Paul et Virginie’ to be one of 
the finest baritone-airs ever achieved. Personally I have his 
Tannhauser, extremely beautiful, but of course his art is some- 
what too refined for that rustic fellow Wolfram. I suppose that a 
list of his cylinders will be of intérest but it is rather difficult to 
compile. I do not claim that it is complete, but I hope so-: will 
anyone knowing other items by him kindly let me know ? 


2865 Enfant, je ne vous en veux pas (Ascanio)  .. Saint-Saéns 
63 Le sais tu bien a: “ is ‘a Pierné 
* 69 Réve du prisonnier_ .. F Rubinstein 
* 7: Promesse de mon avenir (Roi de Lahore) Massenet 
7. Romance de l’étoile (Tannhauser) Wagner 
76 Voici des roses (Damnation de Faust) Berlioz 
73 Dans le printemps de mes années Garret 
79 Au loin s Schumann 
84 L’oiseaus ’envole (Paul et Virginie Massé 
&5 Ouvre tes yeux bleus .. ‘ Massenet 
& 9 Extase i be Salomon 
* 92 Je suis sous ta fenétre, ‘ * Serenade ” (Don 
Giovanni) .. - és » Mozart 
2985 Chant provengal : “ Mireille ne sait pas ”’ Massenet 
86 Plaisir d’amour Martini 
$7 Amour d’automne Chaminade 
* 88 Si tu veux Mignonne Massenet 
89 Souvenir Lalo 
go Les Sapins Dupont 
Federation A ts— 





With the arrival of the new season, new plans are in hand for making 
this the most successful year in the history of the gramophone society 
movement. Enthusiasm is growing, and apart from a number of new 
societies, we have the Conference at hand. Even the presentation of 
news upon these pages is under consideration again. There is strong 
feeling that Federation matters should not be crowded out by society 
reports. Last year these announcements were curtailed on many 
occasions. With more societies, and no general trend towards shorter 
and snappier individual reports, the old problem returns. Correspond- 
ents are again urged to co-operate with us by sending each month a 
crisp, newsy paragraph rather than a long and rambling statement of 

matters of ordinary interest. This month the Federation has much to 
say, yet far more societies have written in than was anticipated. 


A new society is in preparation in Sheffield. Anyone interested 
should inform the Chairman, N.F.GS., 62, First Avenue, Gillingham, 
Kent, immediately. Another effort is in hand in Belfast : the British 
Music Society of Northern Ireland (which sponsors Chamber Music) 
is forming a gramophone section open to members of the Society. 
The Circle meets on Friday, October 7th, and the prospectus of the 
parent body (and details of the Circle) is obtainable from Mrs. 
D. R. Taylor, 20 Malone Road, Belfast. 


_ Societies will remember that the Federation has been in search of a 
list of much-needed new recordings. The list below was handed to 
the companies last month for consideration. Readers are asked to watch 
results. 


Bax—Symphony No. 3, The Garden of Fand, Pianoforte Concerto 
Bart6k—Four Orchestral Pieces 

Butterworth—Shropshire Lad 

Debussy—Nocturnes Nos. 1 and 3 

Delius—Brigg Fair, Dance Rhapsody No. 2, Piano Concerto 
Dvorak—Piano Concerto 


All these cylinders were published in ordinary and middle size and 
those marked with a * also in the Stentor size. 

Well! All these are official publications! But before the 
numbered series, hundreds and thousands of the old brown and 
yellow wax cylinders were sold, and among these I believe that 
the greatest sensations will turn up. Unfortunately many of them 
are anonymous, in spite of their high quality. I had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing some of them at “la musée de la parole ” and 
one I will never forget was an anonymous soprano singing the 
** Caro nome ” better than any I have yet heard : on the original 
box it was possible with some difficulty to read ‘‘ Air de Gilda ”’ 
written with pencil-—this was the only indication! It is believed 
that it is in these series that singers like Patti, Pauline Lucca, 
Faure, etc., have made their gramophone-debuts. Anyhow I 
Possess one specimen which seems to prove this : a brown 
cylinder with Sigrid Arnoldson (announced) singing the “Quand 
tu chantes ”’ by Gounod from about 1890 (maybe 1889) which is. 
very unlike her later G. & T. records. A propos Gounod : 
the only cylinder ever made by the author of Faust and Romeo, 
who had an extremely beautiful voice, was the “Chanson du 
patre ’ from his own opera “ Sappho ”’ (the same as the contralto 
Maria de Reszké has recorded for Fonotipia, on the same day 
as her husband, April 22nd, 1905, which was not the ‘““O ma 
lyre immortelle ’’ as mentioned in ‘“ Historical records”), but 
this was only recorded as a curiosity and the original carried 
back to U.S.A. by the Edison experts. In France it is believed 
that it still exists in the private Edison collection, and it is eagerly 
hoped by collectors as well as by his daughter (who did hear it 
after the recording in 1890), that it will one day be possible to 
get it re-recorded. 

It is terrible to think that no catalogues were issued, and only 
by the way of chance-finds should it be possible from time to 
time to discover what the great names in opera-history in the 
end of the last century recorded for posterity ! 


SOCIETY NEWS 


Elgar—Sea Pictures, The Music Makers 
Franck—Piano Quintet 

Grieg—Holberg Suite 

Haydn—Trumpet Concerto 

Holst—The Planets 

Ireland—Piano Concerto 
Mendelssohn—Piano Concerto, No. 1 
Purcell—Trumpet Tune and Air 
Saint-Saéns—’Cello Concerto 
Scriabin—Piano Concerto 
Tchaikovsky—Piano Concerto, No. 2 
Vaughan Williams—Five Mystical Songs, Job, Viola Suite 
Walton—Sinfonie Concertante 


Four societies, all different from the average society, have come to 
our notice in recent months. Last October the Secretary of the Singa- 
pore Gramophone Society sent a smartly printed booklet giving details 
of forty-two recitals given during eighteen months from the private 
collections of the members. In a country where frequent leaves, 
transfers and retirements are the rule rather than the exception, a 
society which can produce such ambitious and successful programmes 
must indeed consist of enthusiasts. Unfortunately the last that was 
heard of this gallant band was that activities were discontinued ; but 
surely these were merely temporary measures ? 

Another outpost of empire is the Dunedin Gramophone Circle. 
The Secretary writes : ‘On June 16th, 1938, the Dunedin Gramo- 
phone Club was founded. Believed to be the first of its kind in New 
Zealand, the club’s formation was the outcome of several young people 
in the city desiring to extend their love of music beyond their own 
firesides. Members have entered wholeheartedly into the spirit of the 
club, grasping that understanding which only an organised band of 
music lovers can appreciate. Already the results are beginning to 
instil a broader and more comprehensive idea and appreciation of the 
art through the medium of the gramophone. Such advantages are- 
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denied those enthusiasts who confine their leisure hours solely to their 
own homes. It is confidently hoped that our Club has a great future 
in store and it now remains for every member to co-operate in such a 
way that expansion will be rapid.” 

ming nearer home, we learn with interest of the success of the 
Eton College Gramophone Library. In September, 1932, Mr. G. M. 
Bruxner, an Eton master, started a library of records for the school. 
Old Etonians contributed generously towards the project, and a mag- 
nificent gramophone was put together by Mr. G. Snow, another Eton 
master. At first the gramophone and records were used for Sunday 
evening concerts, but in 1935, their use was opened to masters and 
boys, a committee of six deciding what new records shall be bought 
with subscriptions. There are now about fifty members using about 
eight hundred records (and miniature scores). Many of the public 
schools, it seems, have their gramophone clubs, and we shall be pleased 
to hear of the activities of others. 

Finally, there is our own federated Midland Gramophone Circle. 
That this is a new kind of gramophone society has already been men- 
tioned in these pages. It forges a link between the Cinema and the 
lover of recorded music, especially in a picture-house of the kind which 

no organ, where interval music is provided by well-amplified 
records. A chance conversation between the manager of the Bristol 
Cinema, Birmingham, and the present Secretary resulted in an inspec- 
tion of the reproducing apparatus, which in turn led to arrangements 
being made for a Sunday morning recital of records. No less than 
ninety people attended, together with engineers of the British Thompson 
Houston Company, and representatives of the press. The outcome was 
the formation of the present Circle, which has arranged a series of 
eight recitals for the forthcoming season, details of which will appear 
in Society Notes from time to time. There is room for many more 
groups of this kind, and full information of the organisation of the 
Birmingham venture will be sent to any enquirer who writes either to 


the Federation, or to Mr. C. C. Hyams, 160a, Robin Hood Lane, 
Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 

A “Moore Orr programme of music and song” included the 
following “‘ hot from the press” recordings : St. Paul’s Suite (Holst) ; 
Variations on a Theme by Frank Bridge (Britten) ; Ten Variations (Mozart) ; 
and Ma Vlast (Smetana). There were mixed views on the Holst 
recording, compared with the older Decca; Britten’s novelty was 
interesting as a pre-audition to the Prom. performance ; Smetana’s 
items were performed in a manner expected of a native orchestra. 
Miscellaneous records included tributes to the Russians, Glinka and 
Chaliapin. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 

The new season opened with “ Mood Music,” varying with the 
sparkle of Italian in Algiers to the sadness of the Pathetic Symphony. 
Further illustrations were taken from Les Préludes, Peer Gynt, Korsakov’s 
Symphonic Suite, and others. 

Mr. F. H. Penfold’s recital of operatic and orchestral works included 
arias from Carmen and Samson and Delilah, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 1, Mendelssohn’s Octet, and the Delibes Sylvia Ballet. 

New members should communicate with Mr. E. C. Instone, 481, 


Warwick Road, Solihull. 


Brighton Gramophone Society 
Lyon & Hall Ltd., East Street Brighton would welcome enquiries 


concerning the formation of a Gramophone Club for Brighton and 
districts. 


The Chelsea Recorded Music Society 

Our Chairman, Dr. Cox, was in charge of the August meeting, 
presenting Piano Quintet (Dvcf4k), Alto Rhapsody (Brahms), the Prince 
Jgor choral dances, Cathédrale Engloutie (Debussy), and the unjustly 
neglected song, Nuit d’étoiles. : 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

August new issues : Brahms Waltzes (Kitsin) ; Pergolesi’s Sonata 
in E Major (Milstein) ; Schumann’s Davidsbiindlerténze (Cortot). 

“Modern British Music” by Mr. R. P. A. Lewis comprised 
Holbrocke’s Prelude to Dylan; Bax’s Sonata for Two Pianos ; Bliss’s 
Clarinet Quintet ; Vaughan William’s Lark Ascending, and Symphony 
in F Minor. It would be hard to find two more strongly contrasted 
works by one composer. Of the Symphony, Williams said, “I don’t 
know if I like it, but this is what I meant.” 

Interested gramophiles in S.E. London are particularly invited to 
the October meetings : New Issues, 14th; Ladies’ Night, 28th : so 
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that they may decide to join up when the season commences following 
the A.G.M. of November 11th. Meetings at 8 p.m. on alternate Fridays 
at All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. Particulars 
from Mr. S. O. Miebs, 7, Playfield Crescent, S.E.22. 


Guildford and District Gramophone 

The season opened with a programme of Ballet Music, a short 
lecture preceding. Items : Prince Igor choral dance; Liszt’s Le 
Préludes ; Casse Noisette ; Scheherazade ; and La Boutique Fantasque. There 
followed a programme of Marches, ranging from Handel’s Arrival of 
the Queen of Sheba to Sousa’s Washington Post. 

Mr. B. T. Opperman gave a recital of Rossini records, including 
arias from the Barber of Seville, and some famous overtures. There was 
a short introductory talk. 


Horsham hone Seciety 

Elgar’s Enigma Variations formed the principal part of progran:me 
given by Mr. W. G. Sales (deputiser-in-chief for absent recitalists), 
After the interval Mr. A. Greenstreet provided an hour of miliary 
band music, consisting chiefly of overtures and marches—a virtuoso 
interlude being Benedict’s Carnival of Venice (cornet solo). 

Horsham grarhophiles, not yet members of this Society, should 
communicate with Mr. F. A. Potter, Oak Cottage, Salisbury Rcad, 
Horsham. We cater for most tastes. 


Liverpool and District e Society 

We have now commenced our twenty-seventh season with a very 
attractive syllabus (obtainable from Mr. J. W. Harwood, “ Casa,” 
Rangemore Road, Liverpool, 18). Anyone interested is always welcome 
to any of our meetings. Come on October roth to the ‘ Musical 
Spelling Bee,” or to Mr. Philip Watkins’s ‘‘ French Music” recital 
on October 24th, at the India Buildings at 7.30 p.m. You won’t be 
disappointed ! J 


North-West London Gramophone Society 

‘* Guess the Record ” produced some interesting records, particularly 
an old recording by Huberman—which had worn extremely well. 
Miss E. F. Lewis’s recital of pianoforte and violin recordings brought 
Backhaus into the limelight, and the Schumann Fantasia and Dohnanyi’s 
Naila Waltz as examples. Later we heard the Schumann Violin 
Concerto in D (Menuhin). This work seems to excite controversy, 
but it is significant that a second or third hearing usually compels one 
to believe that it is indeed good. 

October 4th is important, especially for readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
since Mr. Pollard comes to speak about this publication which he has 
served so long. Visitors are welcome : apply to Miss I. H. Matthews, 
39, Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 

At the August meeting we were in holiday mood : the programme 
given by the President, Mr. Welling, was entitled “ Gramosaic,” and 
was a cavalcade of popular tunes, songs, and artists. Everyone entered 
into the spirit of the evening and thoroughly enjoyed it. 

In direct contrast was Mr. F. Aelred O’Shagar’s ‘‘ Early Church 
Music,” given on September 26th. 

Hon. Sec. : W. L. Palmer, 56, Muirkirk Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


The Southport and District Gramophone Society 

Mr. Rex Hillson’s “The Music of William Walton” consisted of 
Portsmouth Point, the Viola Concerto (1st. Mt.), Fagade, and the Sym- 
phony. The music was new to most members, but it was recieved with 
considerable interest, the Symphony making the greatest impression. 

Modern music figures largely in our new syllabus, e.g., Debussy- 
Ravel; Art of the Variation ; In Lighter Vein ; Jazz and Contem- 
porary Music; Ladies’ Night; Delius. Programmes are to be ex- 
changed with the Liverpool Society, Liverpool giving us ‘‘ Minuet to 
Scherzo,” while we reply with a programme (at Liverpool) of Russian 
Music. Meetings are held on the first and third Fridays of the month 
at 8 p.m. at 120, Churchgate, Southport. October 7th : Plebiscite 
Programme. s 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

The 1937-8 season was concluded by a Request Programme, the 
rules of the game being that each member chose an item from some- 
one else’s recital. The necessary limitation to two sides was a dis 
advantage, since longer works could result only from collusion ; but 
the available choice was wide, and the resulting programme roamed 
freely through the centuries. Brahms, chosen by three members, 
appeared to be the Society’s favourite composer. 

The new season will be ushered in with a business meeting on 
October 13th, and the first recital will follow on October 2oth. Details 
from : Mr. J. A. Clements, 239, Park Lane, N.17. 
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or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 
w 


Montiverdi 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


I pricked up my ears when I read in THE GRAMOPHONE the 
review of the Collection of Montiverdi part songs issued by 
H.M.V. (DB5038-5042). A brain wave sent me off at once, to 
capture them. This lovely music brings an escape from the hurry- 
scurry and noise of present days, a respite from bellowing tenors, 
shrieking sopranos, Sibelius brass, and Schénberg discords— 
the director—an artist to the finger tips—must surely be some near 
relative of that gifted woman Prix de Rome of 1915, Lily 
Boulanger. Can your reviewer inform me ? 


To capture the old world charm of these records, they should be 
played softly and fibre needles imperative. The recording is of 
H.M.V.’s finest. 


Littlehampton. R. PENFOLD. 


Tremolo and Vibrato 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

I shall be pleased if you will allow me a little space in which to 
reply to Mr. Simpson. 

Obviously tremolo and vibrato are two quite different things : 
Tremolo is the pernicious result of forcing ; probably more often 
than of bad placing. It can also be the result of a general weakness. 
Vibrato is as personal as the quality of the voice, differing in each 
individual case. Vocal sound is caused by air passing between the 
vocal cords, and not over them, the vocal cords lying across the 
windpipe, and not hanging from it. Were air to pass over them, no 
sound would be caused. 

Mr. Simpson seems to be particularly unfortunate in his choice 
of singers. The “ vibrant quality ” of Supervia’s voice was simply 
the result of singing too high in the chest register, and had she not 
died at such a tragically early age, vocal ruin must inevitably have 
overtaken her. Caruso was a case known to every errand boy. 
A singer who has two operations for nodules is not to be set up as an 
example. Destinn, unrivalled in great dramatic parts, screamed 
and howled for years, and when she came out of her retirement and 
sang here for the last time, in, I think, 1928, she had a tremolo like 
a dinner gong. Martinelli is an interesting example. At one time 
he sang very beautifully, and then he commenced to shout. In a 
review of one of his records of “‘ Carmen”, Mr. Mackenzie said 
“TI preferred him when he stayed outside the Bull Ring with 
Farrar”. He is now singing beautifully, but not so ardently as 
formerly. I do not know if he realised the harm he was doing, or 
if he no longer has the strength necessary for these stentorian 
efforts. These singers have all left beautiful records, but it is to 
be remembered that the old acoustic instruments covered quite a 
number of faults revealed by the electric machines. 

I agree that Janssen is a superb artist, but he is not alone. In 
the recent “‘ Magic Flute ” production, magnificent performances 
were given by Hiisch and Lemnitz. These are two artists who are 
surely Mr. Janssen’s peers. There are others, too ; although they 
may not appear at Covent Garden. But this does not detract from 
their worth. I think too, that some of the difficulties of casting 
and finding alternative singers are the result of the political 
situation. 

There was no mention of “‘ Ma Divine ”’, the living Olympia, 
the faultless automaton. Perché ? I was intrigued to learn that 
Plangon sang Jo son Titania as an exercise. But surely the great 
French singer of the Drum Major’s song would sing Je suis Titania 
in the original French. Perhaps we shall one day learn that Melba 


sang The Diver (for her own amusement, of course). I shall now 
not be surprised if Erna Berger sings Jn diesen Heiligen Hallen next, 
or Kipnis’ Der Hélle racht. Perhaps Mr. Simpson will compose 
an air having the combined ranges of these two. (Would Mr. 
Janssen sing it ?) It could be called “‘ Lament of the Lacerated 
Larynx ”’, and I am sure would cause a furore. 


I would suggest that there are enough correct words to describe 
musical sensations without having recourse to such expressions 
as “flat out”. I was irresistibly reminded of an incident on Bacup 
station, when, as a child of six, I heard a porter describe Rosina 
Buckman as the “ finest long distance singer in England ”’. 

Salford. H. BAtt. 


In Tune 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I have read with interest Mr. Henry S. Gerstle’s comments 
on my previous letter. 


The scale that I call ‘‘ equitonic ” can exist exactly in theory, 
but I do not think I have met it in actual use. The “ equal 
tempered” scale is, I believe, in practice, usually a compromise 
between the “ pure”’ scales, and the “‘ equitonic,” and but 
rarely produced with precisely equal intervals. This, “of course, 
depends on the ability of the tuner to produce these intervals 
with exactitude, or perhaps, and this I should suppose to be more 
likely, his preference for retaining, so far as possible, the harmonic 
or pure intervals. 

My previous letter was written to show how the different 
tonal effects of the same chord in different keys can be accounted 
for on analysis of vibration values, and to prove that these differ- 
ences are real, and not purely imaginary as one correspondent 


alleged. 


My reference to dullness was purely speculative, and I should 
be interested to judge its truth if I ever met a musical work 
reproduced in the equal tempered scale with precisely uniform 
intervals. 


Surrey. W. J. YELDHAM. 


Miscellaneous Musings 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


My opinions in regard to the relative merits of male and female 
exponents of Chopin’s music are, of course, open to criticism. 
But the Irene Scharrer record which Mr. Denis Wood said would 
astonish me caused me much less amazement than his mis- 
quotations from my article. 


I did not say that I found it difficult to listen to Niedzielski’s 
Mazurkas; what I said wav: “If Niedzielski’s meritorious 
renderings did not come within reasonable attainment of the 
red and light-blue label standards, I should find it difficult to 
listen to them with any pleasure.” I did not know they had been 
withdrawn at the time I corrected the proofs of my article ; but 
I dare say that some of your advertisers could produce copies 
if requested by anyone interested. 

With regard to the B Minor Sonata, Op. 58, what I said was : 
* It is time we had a good modern version of the B Minor Sonata 
to replace Percy Grainger’s landmark in Columbia’s history.” 
In other words, I should like to see a 1938 or 1939 issue of this 
work on Columbia records, in addition to the 1933 Cortot version 
on H.M.V. DA1333-36 (not 1333-37 as Mr. Wood states). I fail 
to see why Mr. Wood should expect me to mention these records 
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when I do not possess them. But as he seems incapable of fully 
comprehending what he reads, I will state what I should have 
thought would have been perfectly obvious—that I was merely 
mentioning a few records of Chopin’s music that I possess, plus a 
few that I have possessed, and my reactions thereto ; I was not 
compiling an elaborate treatise on Chopin’s recorded works, a 
feat I am no more capable of performing than, I should imagine, 
is Mr. Wood. 
Ewell, Surrey. J. C. W. CHAPMAN.» 


Opera Season 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


I have read with some interest and a good deal of amusement 
the many letters which you have published during the past few 
months on the subject of opera and opera singers. 

I have been much impressed by the lack of true information 
and the strange standards of judgment possessed by many of 
your correspondents on a subject in which, since they write 
letters about it, one may presume them to be more than ordinarily 
interested. The August issue contains one or two excellent 
examples of the kind of fantastic statement I mean. For instance, 
Mr. Sam J. Black of New York, while rightly deploring the 
recent deterioration in the casts ot the Metropolitan Opera, goes 
on to give a list of the singers whom he would like to hear at that 
house. Most of these are artists who have already sung there for 
many seasons and are now well past their prime and in some 
cases in retirement ; others in the list, such as Sheridan, Thill 
and Pertile, would hardly enhance any cast. 

Later in his letter Mr. Black makes the astounding statement 
that America has failed to give productions during the past 
twenty years of the following operas :—Magic Flute, Louise, 
Pelléas, Cosi Fan Tutte, Boris, Manon Lescaut, Falstaff, Figaro, 
Seraglio and Tosca ! 

For his information let me state that the Metropolitan alone 
has given performances of all these operas except two during the 
past twenty years as follows : 

The Magic Flute. Revival in 1926. Five performances during 

the season. 

Louise. Produced in 1920 for Geraldine Farrar. Seven per- 
formances that season and four during the next. Revived in 
1929 for Lucrezia Bori. 

Pelléas. Produced in 1924, remaining in the repertoire for over 
0 successive seasons with Bori and Edward Johnson as the 
overs. 

Cosi Fan Tutte was given in 1921 with Florence Easton and 
Bori in the cast and remained in the repertoire for four 
seasons. 

Boris was produced in 1912 with Adamo Didur in the title role 
and remained in the repertoire for every season until 1928, 
Chaliapin making his first appearance at the Metropolitan 
in this famous part in 1921. 

Manon Lescaut was in the repertoire from 1917 until 1922 with 
such singers as Frances Alda, Claudia Muzio, Bori, Caruso, 
Martinelli, Gigli and Scotti in the varying casts. There was 
a revival in 1927. 

Falstaff was revived in 1924 with Scotti in the title part. The 
cast also included Bori, Alda, Gigli and Tibbett. 

Tosca had never been out of the repertoire from its first season 
1900 until 1932. During the 1920-21 season it achieved 
nine performances owing to the excitement caused by 
Jeritza’s interpretation of the Roman singer. 

Various other operatic organisations in America have produced 
all these works within the stated period, particularly the Chicago 
Opera Company which has given notable performances of 
Louise and Pelléas with Mary Garden and a production of Figaro 
with a strangely mixed cast including Eva Turner (Countess), 
Edith Mason, Marion Claire, Richard Bonelli and Virgilio 
Lazzari. 

Mr. Thomas Mow] in another letter asks the question, “‘ How 
could one compare the voices of Rethberg and Dal Monte with 
that of Joan Cross ?”’ How indeed ? But if one did, our fine 
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English lyric soprano would have nothing to fear by the com. 
parison. She might, however, feel a little hurt ! 

I consider that in Eva Turner and Joan Cross we have a 
dramatic soprano and a lyric soprano who are equal to any the 
Continent has sent us in the past twenty years. Mr. Mow 
compares Miss Cross’s singing to the violin playing of Albert 
Sandler. I have never heard Mr. Sandler play, but I imagine 
the comparison is meant to be disparaging. I would recommend 
Mr. Mowl to go to Sadler’s Wells Theatre next season and hear 
Miss Cross sing Donna Anna in Don Giovanni—also her inter- 
pretation of the parts of Sieglinde, Pamina, Elsa, Butterfly, etc, 
I think then he will change his opinion if he has any true apprecia- 
tion of fine singing and real musicianship. 

The belittlement of the few really first-rate singers we do 
produce in this country is depressing in view of some of the 
over-confident screamers who are imported to torture our 
sensibilities during the Summer Season at Covent Garden, 
especially in the Italian and French operas. Undoubtedly there 
is a section of the opera-going public that enjoys the performances 
of such singers as Gina Cigna, Iva Pacetti, Rose Pauly, Fernanda 
Ciana, etc. I recently discussed Cigna with a friend of mine who 
admired her singing and appeared to be quite oblivious of the 
fact that she is apparently incapable of producing a steady note, 
much less of paying any attention to the finer points of her art. 
My friend closed the discussion by saying that he had met the 
singer during one of her visits to London and that she was a 
charming woman! I hastened to assure him that I had no 
doubts on that point. I added that I too knew a number of 
ladies possessed of equal comeliness and charm, but that I should 
think twice before I invited them to step over the footlights and 
give vent to their idea of the intentions of Verdi in Aida or Puccini 
in Tosca! My friend’s views did, however, demonstrate that there 
is another angle than that of “‘ bel canto” from which these 
questions may be judged. What such judgment is worth to 
music is another matter. 

London, N.W.8. NEVILLE WALLIS 

(This correspondence is now closed.—Lonpon Ep1ror.) 


A Berlioz Society 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


The plea for a *‘ Wagner” Society which appeared in your 
columns recently must have astounded the majority of your 
readers. Of all the operatic composers Wagner has received 
most attention from the gramophone companies and, little 
though opera is performed in this country, Wagner’s operas 
nearly always appear in the repertoire. A further point is that 
considerable quantities of his music are accessible even in the 
Concert Hall (Monday Nights at the Proms, for instance). 

Wagner’s music is therefore very easily heard at the present 
time and any omission in the gramophone catalogue will no 
doubt be very shortly remedied in view of his popularity. If the 
raison d’étre of the Society Issue is to make available worthwhile 
music which for some reason or other has no general appeal but 
which appeals to a considerable minority then a “ Wagner 
Society ”’ does not appear to be justified or necessary. 

It would be more appropriate if the Gramophone Company 
could turn its energies to forming a Society for recording the 
works of a composer less popular than Richard Wagner. One of 
these is Berlioz, whose work has been oddly neglected in view of 
the frequent references to his genius. The only recordings of any 
length which I can trace are : 

(1) The Symphonie Fantastique (several versions) ; 

(2) One recording of “‘ La Damnation de Faust.” 

There are, of course, numerous recordings of short works such as 
** Carnaval Romain” but there has been no attempt to record 
any long work on the artistic level of the Society issues. 

In Berlioz’s works there are all the elements of a successful 
Society issue, viz., a master composer, unrecorded masterpieces, 
and an enthusiastic public. There would, I feel sure, be a con- 
siderable number of people who would readily subscribe to a 
first-class recording of any of Berlioz’s major works, viz., The 
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symphonies, “ Harold en Italie” and “Romeo et Juliette” ; 
The operas, ‘“‘ La Damnation de Faust,” “ Benvenuto Cellini,” 
“Beatrice et Benedict’? and ‘“ Les Troyens.” The oratorio, 
“[’Enfance du Christ” and the ‘“‘ Symphonie Funebre et 
Triomphale ” and “ Te Deum.” 


Surrey. E. L.. WALKER. 


Sibelius 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

An error in the latest Columbia catalogue gives Sibelius as the 
conductor of the L.P.O. in his “ Festivo.”’ But unfortunately he 
has made no recordings. Could not one of the companies remedy 
this before it is too late ? There is much that the Society has not 
yet touched, but I think that the Seventh Symphony is perhaps 
the most deserving, as it is much the worst served in the Society 
set. Perhaps the Finnish Government might come to our aid 
again, as they did with those wonderful recordings of the first 
two symphonies. 


New Zealand. N. H. Burton. 


Orchestral Music in England 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

One is always tempted to leave this sort of thing to the other 
fellow, but this is just in case the other fellow might forget. 
For if the well-written, outspoken and controversial article which 
appeared in the July issue of THe GrAMopHONE under the 
above heading were allowed to pass without comment, it would 
be as unfair to the writer as to the British musician. 

Not long ago Sir Landon Ronald—whose work in the service 
of orchestral music will not soon be forgotten—on his retirement 
from the Guildhall School of Music, published an indictment 
against the Englishman as a lover of music, which, coming from 
so eminent an authority, made us sit up and take notice. 

Enwrapt in an atmosphere of make-believe, we had almost 
come to think things were not so black as they were painted, 
when along comes Mr. Sharp, with his well-informed article, and 
once more we are shaken out of our complacency. 

In this article Mr. Sharp paints for us a series of pictures of the 
British musician which are the reverse of flattering. 

In general design the pictures may be true. But a little more of 
detail in the highlights and a little less of intensification in the 
shadows would, I think, give us a truer scale of tonal values. 

One picture which will attract much attention is that portray- 
ing the disgusting manners of the British musician. I am not 
doubting the truth of this, but let us hang another alongside. 

I had the good fortune to hear one of the orchestras mentioned 
by the writer of the article during a recent visit to this country. 
The programme was well chosen ; the playing beyond criticism. 
During the performance of the major work, while perfectly 
oblivious to all save the music itself, I felt a tap on the shoulder, 
and a friend whispered : ‘‘ What are those men going out for ? ” 
Coming to earth with a jolt, I was just in time to see the disappear- 
ing forms of two of the second violins from the back desk. To 
save a long—and most probably wrong—explanation, I pleaded 
ignorance, but I had visions of the long ago when theatrical 
band parts used to come round inscribed with surreptitious 
notes, such as : ‘“‘ Twenty minutes here ; just time for a quick 
one!” and the like. 


As this disappearing trick occurred once again during the 
programme, it was certainly disconcerting. But it was a thirsty 
day, and fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind. 

Another picture which interested me very much was that 
which described the rehearsal of the Tchaikovsky E minor 
symphony. This probably tells the truth, but I feel, in fairness 
to our own musicians, a little more could be added. 

Mr. Sharp will be the first to admit the exacting demands this 
symphony makes upon the orchestra—and especially upon the 
brass. He will agree with me, too, that constant repetition of 
solo passages for these instruments is apt to fray the temper and 
take toll of the lip of musicians of any nationality ; and surely this 
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is where the tact of a considerate conductor should—and does— 
step in. 

Let us carry our minds back to that concert given by the Berlin 
Philharmonic at which this symphony was performed. The 
evening proceeds as per programme until this work is reached, 
Then what happens ? We find that another horn player takes 
up the solo part here, his evening’s engagement apparently 
consisting of playing the glorious horn solo in the Andante 
Cantabile. Mr. Tertis’s outspoken comments on the way British 
orchestras are overworked here come to mind, as also the remark 
of a well-known London horn player after this concert : “If 
they had to play like us they’d die!” 

But there is even more to it than this. The writer knows 
probably better than I do that the horns in the German orchestras 
are designed with a larger bore than are those in use in some of 
our own orchestras, and this, while not producing the romantic 
tone of the English “ French”’ horn, makes the manipulation 
easier and the intonation surer. 

These are just a few of the thoughts which arise on reading the 
article in question—as interesting as it is controversial. 

Great musical countries have come to recognise that music 
is essential to the artistic well-being of the nation. When such 
an Utopian era dawns in our own country we need have no fear 
that we shall find the British musician artistically inferior to— 
if in make-up psychologically different from—the musicians of 
other nationalities. And if the time comes when masterly per- 
formances of the masterpieces are brought within the limited 
means of Jones, Brown and Robinson—the practical equation 
for that vague symbol ‘“ the man in the street ’—we shall find 
that he, too, is fitted for higher things than “‘ treasons, Strategems 
and spoils.” 

Figments of the imagination in our own generation, but what 
an interesting chapter for Mr. Wells’s “‘ Things To Come.” 

Croydon. GEORGE SUNDERLAND. 


To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I was interested to read the comments of certain of your readers 
on Mr. G. N. Sharp’s article ‘“‘ Orchestral Music in England.” 
They considered that Mr. Sharp was unduly hard on our native 
orchestras, and each gave the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
especially when conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, as an example 
of an English organisation fit to rank with the finest abroad, with 
which I heartily agree. ; 

I am fortunate in being able to attend London concerts, and 
have seen much of the London Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
last few years under various conductors, and am also familiar 
with most of the excellent recordings which they have done. 
In my opinion, their standard of performance especially under 
their trainer, Beecham, is extremely brilliant. I am always 
struck by their exceptional beauty of woodwind tone, both in the 
concert hall and on records, while the strings’ performance 
in the Elgar ‘Introduction and Allegro” last season with 
Beecham was worth going a very long way to hear. 

I should advise Mr. Sharp and others who are inclined to 
over-estimate the efficiency of foreign orchestras at the expense 
of our own, to listen carefully to the brilliant playing of the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra in their recordings of such 
difficult works as the Wagner “ Faust’ Overture (Columbia 
LX481-2) conducted by Beecham ; the Strauss ‘‘ Don Juan” 
(H.M.V. DB2897-8) conducted by Fritz Busch; the Sibelius 
Fourth Symphony (Sibelius Society, Vol. 5) conducted by 
Beecham, and even the Eric Coates “‘ London Suite ’” (Columbia 
DX470) with its exacting “‘ Knightsbridge ’’ March, superbly 
played under the title of “‘ Symphony Orchestra,’’ and conducted 
by the composer. 

I do not intend to disparage our other orchestras when thus 
eulogising the London Philharmonic, but as Mr. Shapley men- 
tions in his letter, the B.B.C. and London Symphony orchestras 
spend much of their time split up into smaller combinations. They 
can hardly be expected, then, to compete against the finest 
foreigners, and even if Mr. Sharp’s remarks do apply in their case, 
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the London Philharmonic Orchestra, which has no such dis- 
advantages, and furthermore has been, so to speak, “ brought 
up ” by Sir Thomas since its foundation in 1932, is a vastly 
different proposition. 

After a fine concert towards the end of last season given by 
this orchestra conducted by Beecham with Rachmaninov as 
soloist, Richard Capell in his criticism remarked ‘‘ The applause 
for the conductor no doubt included congratulations on his 
recovery from illness, but it was not excessive simply as an 
acknowledgement of the exceptionally beautiful and _highly- 
finished performances the London Philharmonic Orchestra gave 
of a Haydn symphony and Sibelius’s ‘ Tapiola,’.and the accom- 
panying was very fine” (referring to the two concertos played 
by the soloist). 

Furthermore, what of their visits with Beecham to Germany? 
I very much doubt if any foreign orchestra visiting this country 
has had greater successes than Beecham and his men received 
in the country which boasts the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
of which Mr. Sharp so enthusiastically writes. 

Perhaps it is no small tribute to say that at the present time, 
if a new recording of a work appears played by “‘ Beecham and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra,” most. gramophone 
enthusiasts I have met almost inevitably seem to accept it as 
standard, and consider that no other version need ever be 
attempted ! 


Pinner, Middlesex. KENNETH S. HOLMAN. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

Although Mr. Sharp took the precaution of warning readers 
to pay careful attention to paragraph six of his article ‘‘ Orchestral 
Music in London,” Messrs. Horsley, Shapley and Moore have 
disregarded his plea and written indignant letters on the theme 
“My Country Right or Wrong” ; though perhaps this is not 
quite fair to Messrs. Horsley and Moore who appear to be of the 
belief that their country is incapable of the latter ! 

Mr. Horsley draws attention to a special performance at 
Sheffield, by the London Philharmonic under Beecham, but 
surely Mr. Sharp is not concerned with isolated occasions (he 
would probably be the first to appreciate a really fine 
performance by any orchestra, British or foreign), but with the 
general standard of performance in this country. He is obviously 
trying to make people realize that genuine artistry is not inherent 
in the British orchestral musician. Mr. Horsley is on rather 
thin ice when writing that he considers the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra a particularly well-drilled combination ; no doubt 
he would still consider Spielmann’s North Pier Band a splendid 
orchestra ! 

Mr. Shapley is very clever! He announces that “‘ Mr. Sharp 
is of the opinion that British orchestras are incapable of fine 
performances.”” How does he know ? 

But this is merely destructive criticism, whereas Mr. Sharp’s 
object is to encourage the British musical public to demand 
better performances and candid critics. If British orchestras 
are to compete with combinations like the Berlin and Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestras, Englishmen and more especially 
English musicians must realize the importance of music as an 
art and not an entertainment. 

I suggest that Messrs. Horsley, Shapley and Moore reread 
Mr. Sharp’s article with this in mind. 


Wilmslow. Mary HoucGurTon. 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

I am not sure whether the letters of Messrs. Horsley, Shapley 
and Moore call for any reply: but I will do my best to make the 
position clear. 

First of all I would suggest that they read the sixth paragraph 
of my article again, and then consider whether all that they have 
written is relevant. 

I agree with Mr. Horsley that the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham can be superb, but I have 
heard them a great many times when their playing has left much 
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to be desired. My article was intended to show that British 
orchestras are not consistent, and nowhere have I stated that 
British performances are uniformly inferior. 

Mr. Shapley asks about the B.B.C. Orchestra under Toscanini ; 
well, there are many opinions held among musicians and others, 
and it is difficult as well as unwise to deliver a final judgment ; 
but no one could dispute the efficiency of this orchestra under this 
conductor. 

Mr. Shapley states that the L.S.O. are engaged at Glynde 
bourne: this is untrue. Several of the members of the L.S.O. do 
work at Glyndebourne, but the orchestra are not engaged as 
a whole. 

Finally I would like to draw attention to the last paragraph of 
Mr. Shapley’s letter (not the Postscript) : I have always doubted 
the lasting worth of any destroyer, and shall continue to hope 
that some day a musical Nuffield may arise. 

Cambridge. 


A John Coates Album ? 


To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE. 

Now that we have done ample justice from the recording 
point of view, to the great lieder composers, could we not have 
at least one volume devoted to English song. 

I have just been playing over John Coates’ record of Purceil’s 
Knotting Song and been charmed with the exquisite phrasing 
and word-painting and the amount of light and shade this grand 
singer brings to his renderings. 

I think a small album devoted to songs of Shakespeare and 
other Elizabethan poets would be a worthy companion to 
Dichterliebe, Wintereise, etc. 

John Coates as everyone knows from his broadcasts is an 
enthusiastic Shakespearean and lover of English song and his 
interpretations contain its very living spirit. Musicians and 
critics alike are agreed that his musicianship and vocal culture 
are exemplary. 

Hugo Wolf Vol. 1 was over subscribed and was preceded and 
succeeded by even greater embarras de richesse in the field of lieder, 
which I think is ample proof of the existence of abundant song 
lovers amongst us. But are we not a little blasé (or perhaps 
blind) with regard to beauties, not quite so sophisticated perhaps, 
but nevertheless containing the genuine ore, which lie at our own 
very door ? 

A few songs which might be included in such a volume as I 
have suggested above are, Arne’s “‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” Parry’s “ When icicles-hang by the wall,” Sullivan’s 
“* Sigh no more,”’ Bishop’s ‘‘ Should he upbraid,”’ and also many 
of the traditional tunes which have the freshness of wild flowers. 

Enlightened by John Coates’ incomparable art this would be 
an album to dream of. I wonder whether any other readers 
are likeminded. 

Glasgow. 


G. N. SHARP. 


Duncan C. MARSHALL. 


Duplication 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I should like to draw attention to a point which I am sure has 
occurred to many of your readers, that is the duplication of records. 
It seems to me that H.M.V. are trying to vie with their sister 
company Columbia in the repetition of recordings. For an ex- 
ample Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Beethoven, has been recorded 
again and again, another instance is “‘ Finlandia ”’. 

It was hoped that all this multiplicity would have ceased, when 
the two companies amalgamated. 

I must add that this problem seems to me to be a waste of time 
and money when there is such a vast quantity of excellent material 
which at the moment is unobtainable. Is it not possible to do 
something as regards this matter ? 

May I venture to suggest that where there is already an ex- 
cellent recording, not to try and improve on it, but concentrate on 
producing issues of works at present unrecorded. 

Sussex. FrepDeERIc Lioyp. 





